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Jf  1  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  /ate.  If  he  reeolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
ef  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  r. 
fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  teith  slander, 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dk  Fok. 
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lowed  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech,  we  should  conjecture  that 
it  must  have  been  when  he  had  to  submit  to  a  solemn 
lecture  from  Mr.  Newdegate.  The  speech  itself  is 
bad  enough  to  bo  used  by  modern  Quintilians  as  an 
example  of  how  a  Prime  Minister  ought  not  to  speak. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

This  has  been  a  week  of  great  humiliation  if  not  posi¬ 
tive  disaster  for  the  Conservative  party.  The  reform 
ef  the  relations  between  Parliament  and  the  Press  looked 
a  very  harmless  and  simple  matter  a  fortnight  a^ ; 
hut  since  then  it  has  appeared  to  everybody’s  astonish¬ 
ment  that  this  innocent- looking  reform  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  without  doing  violence  to  one  of  the  principles 
which .  have  governed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
Parliamentary  life.  Our  satisfaction  at  discovering  thus 
unexpectedly  another  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  principles  has 
been  considerably  modified  by  the  alacrity  with  which 
he  dropped  it  when  it  came  into  conflict  with  his  ruling 
principle,  which  seems  to  be  to  adopt  the  policy  of  the 
Opposition  when  he  finds  his  own  impracticable. 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  letter  on  the  Lexington  Centenary  is 
a  characteristic  production.  The  War  of  Independence, 
which  ended  in  the  erection  of  the  United  States  into 
a  free  Republic,  with  immense  capacities  of  growth,  is 
precisely  one  of  those  great  national  epics  which  we 
should  have  thought  would  have  warmed  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  scholar,  the  orator,  and  the  statesman.  Mr. 
Gladstone  expresses  his  interest,  but  with  cool  and 
balanced  calculation  of  motives.  It  is  true,  he  says, 
“  that  war  and  its  accompaniments  seem  to  me  to  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  of  modem 
history,  and  I  have  repeatedly  recommendod  them  to 
younger  men  as  subjects  of  especial  study.”  But  while 
doing  full  justice  to  the  eminent  men  who  founded  the 
American  Constitution,  and  of  whom  he  justly  says, 
‘‘We  can  and  do  now  contemplate  their  great  qualities 
and  achievements  with  an  admiration  as  pure  as  that  of 
American  citizens  themselves,  and  can  rejoice  no  less 
heartily  that  in  the  counsels  of  Providence  they  were 
made  the  instruments  of  a  purpose  most  beneficial  to 
the  world.”  He  is  less  generous  in  his  reference 
to  the  gallant  partisanship  of  Lafayette  and  his 
brave  companions  in  arms.  This  is  all  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  got  to  say  of  the  help  which  Con¬ 
tinental  Europe  gave  the  infant  freedom  of  America. 
“We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  rate  very  highly  the 
motives  of  those  other  Powers  who  threw  their  weight 
into  the  other  scale,  and  who  so  sensibly  contributed 
towards  accelerating,  if  not,  indeed,  towards  determin¬ 
ing,  the  issue  of  the  war  ;  yet,  for  one,  I  can  most  truly 
say  that  whatever  the  motives,  and  however  painful  the 
process,  they,  while  seeking  to  do  an  injury,  conferred 
upon  us  a  great  benefit  by  releasing  us  from  efibrts,  the 
continuation  of  which  would  have  been  an  unmixed 
evil.”  On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  of  the  blind 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  in  England  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  colonial  independence,  “Tn  a  retrospective  view 
of  the  eventful  period,  m^  countrymen  can  now  con¬ 
template  its  incidents  with  impartiality.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  severely  blame  their  ancestors,  whoso 
struggle  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire  is 
one  that  must,  I  think,  after  the  late  great  war  of  the 
North  and  South,  be  viewed  in  America  with  some 
sympathy  and  indulgence.”  The  Americans  might 
fairly  ask  Mr.  Gladstone  to  show  how  the  cases  were 
parallel.  It  is  an  outrage  on  history  to  pretend  that 
the  South  had  any  grievances  to  complain  of  at  the 
time  of  the  Secession  comparable  with  the  long  roll  of 
wrongs  recited  against  the  Government  of  George  III. 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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Never  perhaps  was  a  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
with  a  splendid  majority  at  his  back,  so  ignominiously 
cornered  and  beaten  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  on  Thursday. 
After  having  opposed  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s 
resolutions,  and  ^joumed  the  debate  till  May  25,  he 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  substantially  identical  with 
what  he  had  opposed  two  days  before,  and  in  the  teeth 
of  what  he  had  then  declared,  and  took  advantage  of 
his  position  as  Prime  Minister  to  fix  the  following  night 
for  this  supplanting  motion.  Such  sharp  practice  is 
utterly  without  precedent;  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  having 
once  committed  himself  to  it,  made  a  second  and  worse 
blunder  in  distrusting  the  support  of  his  numbers,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  cowardice  of  conscience,  and  promising 
within  half  an  hour  to  postpone  the  unscrupulous  spolia¬ 
tion.  That  was  not  the  only  instance  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
floundering  and  foundering  in  the  same  unfortunate 
speech.  Although  the  main  difference  between  his  motion 
and  Lord  Hartington’s  was  that  he  evaded  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  Press,  he  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to 
wander  from  a  statement  of  the  order  of  Public  Business 
into  a  defence  of  himself  against  accusations  which  have 
come  only  from  the  Press  and  have  never  been  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  House,  and  he  did  this  so  clumsily  that  he 
had  to  be  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker.  The  con¬ 
cluding  announcement  of  this  extraordinary  speech  was 
not  in  the  least  happier  than  what  had  preceded. 
“Being  on  my  legs,”  he  said,  “  I  ought  to  give  notice 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  proceed  with  the  Budget  re- 
fiolutions  to-morrow  morning.”  This  brought  up  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  characterised  it  as  unheard-of  to  take 
the  Budget  at  a  morning  sitting  ;  and  eventually,  after 
fiome  severe  badgering,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  again  to  give 
^ay.  If  we  were  permitted  to  speculate  what  was  the 
most  painful  moment  of  the  pwnml  half-hour  that  fol¬ 
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The  Anglo-Indian  newspapers  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Chauvinist  type  are  very  indignant  at  what  they 
call  very  absurdly  the  dictation  of  the  English  Press 
towards  the  Government  of  India  in  regard  to  the 
Guicowar’s  deposition.  The  English  journals  » that 
criticised  the  Viceroy’s  conduct  never  attempted  to 

^  *11  __i  ll  _i.  _ ^  — 


sional  men,  poor-law  guardians,  town  coun^^ 
and  employers  of  labour;  and  it  is  argued  that 
because  these  men,  none  of  whom  would  be  in  the  least 
affected  in  their  Sunday  enjoyments  by  the  proposed 
enactment,  have  declared  themselves  in  its  favour,  there 
fore  the  Bill  ought  to  be  passed.  This  is  worL  tKo  J 


dictate.  We,  at  least,  always  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  principle  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  for  under  that  we 

possible  that  the  Viceroy  had  other  evidence  in  his  should  at  least  be  sure  that  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 

possession  tending  to  criminate  the  Guicowar,  besides  tion  were  agreed  to  the  restriction  of  sale. 

those  charges  of  misgovemment  which  had  been  dealt  t  j  o  ii.  • 

with  in  the  Proclamation  of  July  last.  If  there  was  such  On  Tuesday  Lord  Selborne  re-introduced  his  measures 

evidence,  it  has  not  been  produced,  so  far  as  we  have  for  refornaing  the  Inns  of  Court  and  'Legal  Education* 

been  informed,  by  the  Indian  Government.  It  app>ears  The  erratic  conduct  of  Dr.  Kenealy  has  drawn  attentioiL* 


to  U8,  tliorefor©,  tlifit  on  th©  Gvidcnc©  l>GforG  th©  public  not  always  of  u  v©ry  intelligent  cburacteri  to  tb©  peculifti^ 
the  risk  of  leaving  the  Government  of  Baroda  to  Mul-  constitution  of  the  Inns  of  Court; ‘jTndaw,  these  bodies 
harrao  could  hardly  be  so  great,  when  a  few  months  are  merely  voluntary  societies  or  clubs;  they,  are  not 
ago  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  power  on  probation,  even  corporations.  But  in  fact,  as  Lord  Selbome  took 
Of  course  the  Viceroy  must  act  on  his  own  responsi-  pains  to  point  out,  they  discharge  important  public 
bility,  but  when  the  case  comes  to  be  investigated  by  functions  ;  a  body  that  has  the  power  to  deprive  a  TTmu 
Parliament  veiy  strong  reasons  will  have  to  be  given  in  of  his  profession  cannot  shelter  itself  from  criticism  and 
justification  of  a  policy  that  involves  an  apparent  legislation  on  the  plea  that  it  is  a  private  club.  So  far 
breach  of  faith  and  casts  a  slight  upon  Scindia  and  as  can  be  gathered  fi^m  his  speech.  Lord  Selbome  deals 
the  Mahrattas,  the  Jeypore  Prince,  and  the  Rajpoots,  -more  tenderly  with  the  Inns  of  Court  in  his  present 
Dinkur  Rao,  and  the  educated  natives  of  every  creed.  Bill  than  he  did  last  year,  but  until  the  Bill  itself  is 

-  printed  we  cannot  well  judge  of  its  value.  The  cir- 

deal  of  comment  was  occasioned  both  at  cumstance  that  it  is  drawn  on  the'  lines  approved  by 
n  India  by  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  Lord  Cairns  will  probably  have  weight  with  the  Con- 


A  good  deal  of  comment  was  occasioned  both  at 
home  and  in  India  by  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the 


Viceroy’s  Proclamation  in  the  Baroda  case.  A  Bombay  servative  peers,  and  help  the  Bill,  at  all  events,  through 
journal  of  good  repute  offers  the  following  conjectural  the  House  of  Lords, 
explanation  : — “  It  is  rumoured  here  in  well-informed  - 

circles,  and  not  as  mere  gup,  that  the  delay  in  coming  The  question  of  legal  education,  or  rather  of  the  edu- 
to  a  decision  relative  to  the  Guicowar  is  caused  by  the  cation  of  the  Bar,  is  of  growing  importance.  Unless 


circles,  and  not  as  mere  gup,  that  the  delay  in  coming  The  question  of  legal  education,  or  rather  of  the  edu- 
to  a  decision  relative  to  the  Guicowar  is  caused  by  the  cation  of  the  Bar,  is  of  growing  importance.  Unless 
fact  that  the  Home  Government  is  in  favour  of  restora-  some  strong  step  is  taken  there  is  no  small  danger  that 
tion,  but  that  the  Viceroy  is  opposed  to  that  step.  The  the  Bar  may  suffer  an  eclipse  in  public  esteem.  ^  The 
Home  Government  persists.  Communications  are  going  epithet  of  “  learned  ”  which  is  appli^  to  the  le^ 
on,  therefore  the  result  will  not  be  known  for  some  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  becoming  more 
days.”  We  should  not  like  to  endorse  the  statement,  and  more  out  of  place.  The  Bar  hitherto  has  held  iU 
but  it  is  known  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  personal  inclina-  place,  like  so  many  other  English  institutions,  more  by 
lions  and  professed  policy  are  in  favour  of  dealing  the  influence  of  tradition  and  custom  than  by  any  rigid 


liberally  and  loyally  with  the  native  princes  of  India.  rules.  But  the  face  of  society  is  changing,  and  the  Bkr. 

-  if  it  is  to  keep  its  ground,  must  do  so  as  the  more  leameu 

A  telegram  to  the  Times  from  Rangoon  announces  branch  of  the  legal  profession.  At  present  almost  no 
that  the  King  of  Burmah  has  issued  a  pacific  proclama>  security  is  taken  for  the  competence  of  its  members, 
tion  expressing  his  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  Students  must  pass  an  examination,  but  its  standard  Js 
Government  of  India.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  Sir  very  low,  lower  perhaps  than  even  the  standard  for  ad- 
Douglas  Forsyth’s  mission  has  been  delayed,  contrary  mission  to  the  roll  of  attorneys.  This  cannot  go  on, 
to  expectation,  until  his  “Golden-footed  Majesty”  of  and  if  nothing  else  is  done  the  Inns  of  Court  willrbe 
Mandalay  has  come  into  this  mild  mood  ;  the  presenta-  compelled  to  exact  a  high  standard  of  qualification  from 
tion  of  the  ultimatum  while  the  King  was  heated  with  candidates  for  the  Bar.  Upon  •  this  point  both  Lord 
visions  of  conquest  might  only  have  provoked  a  col-  Cairns  and  Lord  Selborne  are  entirely  agreed,  and  it  is 
lision.  It  is  said  that  the  mind  of  the  Burmese  to  be  hoped  that  their  combined  efforts  will  carry  a  good 
monarch  is  warped  by  a  strain  of  insanity,  and  probably  Bill  for  legal  education, 
in  the  present  pacific  development  of  affairs  his  .  ■ . 

Ministers  have  prevailed  over  the  royal  will.  There  is  King  William  has  at  last  given  his  assent  to  the 
ho  further  evidence  published  of  the  King’s  complicity  Cloisters  Bill,  as  anticipated  in  our  issue  of  May  I.  If 
in  the  attack  on  Colonel  Browne’s  party,  but  if  any-  we  are  correctly  informed,  the  original  draft  proposed 
thing  of  the  kind  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  monastic  orders ; 
Indian  Government,  it  will  not  bo  revealed  until  Sir  D.  but  this  provision  is  excised  from  the  Bill  as  laid  before 
Forsyth  has  made  his  appearance  at  Mandalay.  the  House  of  Deputies.  The  same  influence  which  has 

temporarily  saved  at  least  a  few  of  the  conventual 
Wo  regret  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  for  Ireland  establishments,  viz.,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  has  also  pre- 
was  talked  out  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  because  that  is  vented  the  insertion  of  the  confiscation  clause.  The 
an  unsatisfactory  conclusion  and  in  most  cases  a  repre-  property  of  all  dissolved  Religious  Orders  passes,  how- 
hensible  abuse  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  but  we  do  not  ever,  into  the  hands  of  the  State  for  the  object  of  ad- 
regret  that  the  Bill  has  not  obtained  a  second  reading,  ministration.  Out  of  this  State-administered,  but  not 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  never  be  made  law.  It  confiscated,  property  of  the  dissolved  Monastic  Institu- 
may  be,  as  the  Times  surmises,  that  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  tions,  the  ex-members  of  those  Orders  will  receive  a 
who  continued  speaking  amidst  signs  of  impatience  till  sustenance.  The  passage  which  says  that  monastic 
the  hour  wm  up,  saved  the  Government  from  a  defeat,  associations  engaged  in  education  may  have  the  period 
for  the  admission  made  by  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  after  a  within  which  they  are  to  be  dissolved  extended  to  four 
sound  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  that  ho  would  years,  necessarily  gives  offence  to  the  Liberal  party, 
have^accepted  it  if  it  had  applied  only  to  the  country  That  party  naturally  objects,  most  of  all,  to  the  inter- 
districts,  WM  sufficiently  weak  and  damaging  to  seriously  vention  of  monks  and  nuns  in  education  affairs.  It  is 
endanger  his  cause.  Yet  the  Bill  belongs  to  a  very  ob-  to  be  reerretted  that  the  influence  of  the  circle  which 


years,  necessarily  gives  offence  to  the  Liberal  party. 
That  party  naturally  objects,  most  of  all,  to  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  monks  and  nuns  in  education  affairs.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  influence  of  the  circle  which 


jectionable  kind  of  legislation.  The  main  ground  on  gathers  round  the  Empress  Augusta  should  have  some- 


which  its  supporters  rely  is  that  some  two  hundred 
thousand  persons  out  of  the  six  millions  of  the  Irish 
population  have  petitioned  in  its  favour.  A  small 
book  has  ‘  been  published  containing  the  names  of 
7,681  petitioners,  analysed  into*  clergymen,  profes- 


what  marred  the  origin^  project  of  law.  Still,  nun¬ 
neries  as  well  as  monks’  cloisters  are  to  be  abolished  as 
a  principle.  In  reality,  we  believe  the^  operation  of  ,the 
law  will  be  a  more  effective  one  than  the  few  compro¬ 
mise  clauses  we  have  in^ical^  jinight  seem^to  sugg^t. 
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understand  there  is  an  intention  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies  to  settle  the  matter  at  once  in  full 
sitting,  without  a  previous  Committee  report. 


EUROPEAN  ALARMS. 


The  indignation  of  metropolitan  vestrydom 
against  the  charge  of  threepence  in  the  pound  for 
nipping  crime  and  pauperism  in  the  bud  culminated  on 
Tnesday  in  a  conference  of  the  Poor-Rate  League  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel.  Amongst  the  accusations  made 
against  the  School  Board,  and  adopted  with  very  few 
dissentients,  was  that  of  an  “  aggressive  policy  against 
the  voluntary  system.”  We  believe  it  is  undisputed 
that  at  Christmas  the  “  voluntary”  schools  had  an  average 
attendance  exceeding  by  forty  thousand  what  they 
had  when  the  School  Board  began  its  work.  If  so, 
the  “  aggressive  ”  policy  does  not  seem  to  have  done 
them  much  harm.  Another  item  in  the  indictment  was 
“the  high  standard  adopted  in  their  course  of  edu¬ 
cation.”  We  hope  this  accusation  is  true;  but  we 
note  some  facts  which  rather  detract  from  its  force. 
At  Christmas,  of  83,000  children  in  Board  Schools  in 
London,  27,6^  were  below  any  standard,  i.e.  absolutely 
unable  to  read  or  write.  In  the  old  Standard  I.  (adapted 
to  infants  of  six  years),  were  14,428.  In  the  new 
Standard  I.,  i.e.  the  merest  homoeopathic  dose  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  were  17,118.  In  Standard  II. 
were  12,831.  If  these  children  were  really  stolen  from  the 
Denominational  schools,  we  should  not  have  expected 
the  latter  to  be  eager  to  proclaim  it.  Another  resolu¬ 
tion  declared  that  “this  newly-established  system  of 
elementary  education,  being  avowedly  for  national  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  whole  expenditure  ought  to  be  made  by 
payments  of  school  fees  and  grants  from  the  Imperial 
exchequer.”  We  should  have  thought  that  an  educated 
population  would  be  a  local  “  advantage  ”  as  well  as  a 
national  one.  But  anger  is  too  often  incoherent. 
Would  this  policy  help  the  “  voluntary  ”  schools  ? 


The  poor  upholsterers  have  got  one  month’s  imprison¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  Baron  Cleasby,  sitting  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  The  evidence  brought  forward  against  them 
showed  that  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  had  experi¬ 
enced  no  practical  inconvenience,  and  that  particular 
care  had  been  taken  by  the  men  on  strike  to  commit  no 
act  of  violence.  The  case  teaches  astonished  laymen 
that  it  is  “  coercion,”  punishable  by  imprisonment,  in 
any  way  to  use  “  picketing  ” — ^you  must  not  “  persuade,” 
says  the  law,  if  the  persuasion  comes  from  seveiul 
persons ;  it  will  not  be  safe  henceforth  to  reason  together 
with  men  who  are  not  on  strike ;  and  it  is  proved  to  be 
possible  to  punish  severely  men  who  have  united  to 
^mmit  an  act  in  itself  not  criminally  or  civilly  wrong. 
We  hope  that  the  unionists  of  the  country  will  not  do, 
as  Mr.  R.  S.  Wright,  one  of  their  counsel,  and  the 
a^hor  of  a  learned  work  on  “  Conspiracy,”  hinted — 
abandon  all  hope  of  keeping  within  the  limits  prescribed 
hy  law.  But  it  is  clear  we  must  alter  our  dictionaries, 
and  henceforth  define  “  coercion  ”  as  “  inducement  ”  by 
P^eful  means  or  persua^on.  -  '*  j -*  [ 


is  not  always  a  sign  of  bad  weather  at 
^nd,  nor  do  warlike  rumours  of  necessity  portend  war. 
Nevertheless,  the  political  barometer  gpves  indications 
that  are  not  encouraging.  The  air  over  Central  Europe 
has  grown  electric,  and  politicians  feel  the  peculiar 
tingling  sensation  that  made  them  quiver,  without 
clearly  knowing  why,  in  the  early  summer  of  1866,  and 
again  four  years  later.  All  may  be  fair  and  fresh  once 
more  overhei^  and  around  in  a  few  days  ;  but  that  the 
present  reading  of  the  weather  chart  is  “  stormy,”  no 
one  can  dispute.  The  alarms  aroused  by  the  unac¬ 
credited  trumpet-blast  of  the  Berlin  had  died  away^ 
but  had  left  behind  a  certain  excitability  of  tempera¬ 
ment,  when  a  new  shock  was  given  to  anxious  politicians 
W  the  first  exaggerated  reports  that  leaked  out  of  the 
German  demands  upon  Belgium.  The  publication 
of  the  correspondence  tended  to  allay  immediate 
anxieties,  for  it  showed  that  Germany  had  no 
desire  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Belgium ;  but  *  it 
revealed  the  'dominance  of  an  irritable  and  uneasy 
spirit  in  the  New  Empire  which  augurs  ill  for  the 
interests  of  European  peace.  The  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Brussels  have* 
been  conducted  with  excellent  temper,  but  they  have 
rather  deepened  the  impression  that  the  (^rman 


All  the  elements,  as  well  as  the  Saturday  Review^ 
would  seem  to  be  in  combination  against  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Alexandra  Palace.  If  a  bad  beginning  *  makes  a 
good  ending,  it  ought  to  be  a  very  successful  place  of 
entertainment.  As  if  to  hold  out  a  promise  to  its  fre¬ 
quenters  that  the  present  palace  would  not,  like  its 
predecessor,  be  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  opened  last 
Saturday  amidst  torrents  of  rain.  The  great  procession 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  civic  'dignitaries,  which' 
was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  was,  in  the  circumstances,  a  very  melancholy 
spectacle,  witnessed  by  a  straggling  mob  on  the  heights 
under  cover  of  umbrellas.  Still  the  opening  day  passed 
off  most  successfully,  and  all  parts  of  the  palace,  con¬ 
servatory,  Italian  garden,  concert-hall,  bazaar,  and 
refreshment-room  were  crowded.  Without  drawing  any 
invidious  comparisons  between  the  Alexandra  Palace 
and  its  progenitor,  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  ought  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  places  of  public 
resort,  and  amply  entitled  to  a  share  of  popular  favour. 


rather  deepened  the  impression  that  the  (^rmau 
Government,  if  not  the  German  people,  are  infected 
with  jealous  suspicions  unworthy  of  a  great  nation 
which  has  achieved  triumphs  within  a  single  decade  hardly 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  any  other  European  country 
in  ancient  or  modem  times.  Such  a  mood  of  mind  is 
always  dangerous — doubly  dangerous  when  united  with 
a  masterful  sense  of  power  and  a  wish  to  display  it. 
The  Belgian  “incident”  is  “closed”  people  say;  the 
second  German  Note  presented  to  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Count  Perponcher,  the  German  Envoy  at 
Brussels,  has  been  discussed  this  week  in  the  Belgian 
Chamber ;  and  the  text  of  a  very  cleverly- worded  reply 
was  laid  before  the  Deputies  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Count  d’Aspremont  Lynden.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  cool  dignity  of  the  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  be  treated  with  respect  by  a  Power  of  the 
first  rank.  But  it  wa^  not  a  quarrel  between  Germany 
and  Belgium  that  gave  reasonable  ground  for  appre¬ 
hension  ;  it  was  the  irritable  uneasiness  with  which  the 
negotiations  showed  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  Empire 
was  troubled. 


The  Gnrman  Gtiverhraent  had  put  forward  originally 
a  suggestion,  for  it  would  not  bo  strictly  correct  to  call 
it  a  demand,  that  Belgium  should  so  modify  its  penal 
law  as  to  secure  the  punishment  of  crimes  like  the 
alleged  Duchesne  conspiracy.  To  this  the  Belgian 
Ministry  replied  that  df  the  Great  Powers  altered  their 
laws  in  the  direction  indicated — making  a  simple  inten¬ 
tion  or  proposal  not  acceded  to  an  offence — the  problem 
would  have  to  be  examined  by  Belgium  also,  and  it 
would  probably  be  necessary  for  the  little  kingdom  to 
follow  the  movement  of  its  stronger  neighbours.  In  tha 
second  Note  the  Imperial  Chancellor  raised  a  more 
general  question  ;  he  proposed  that  Belgium  should 
“  investigate  the  manner  in  which  each  State  ought  to 
fulfil  in  practice  the  obligation  imposed  upon  it 
of  preventing  its  subjects  from  distarbing  the 
internal  peace  of  ■  its  neighbours,  and  from 
putting  in  jeopardy  good  international  relations.”  To 
meet  this  request  with  a  blank  refusal  would  have  been 
discourteous  and  perhaps  dangerous ;  to  admit  the 
principle  lurking  in  its  terms  would  have  been  to 
abandon  the  substance  of  Belgian  independence.  But 
Prince  Bismarck  had  admitted  that  the  laws  of  the 
Gk)rman  Empire  touching  the  point  which  he  offered  to 
the  consideration  of  Belgium  were  far  from  being^  suffi¬ 
ciently  stringent,  and  that  changes  were  needed  in  the 
Imperial' Code.,  This  admission  is  turned  to  a  very 
convenient  dialectical  purpose  ‘  in  the  following  passage 
of  Count  d’Aspremont  Lynden’s  reply :  “  When  the 
Govenunent  of  the  Edng  is  informs  of  Uie  steps 
adopted'  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  .to  brings  about 
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delivering  herself  np  to  the  enemy  by  ceasing  to  remam 
arms  in  hand.  They  add,  also,  and  from  their  point 
of  view — the  point  of  view  of  their  German  Fatherland— 1 
it  is  impossible  to  question  or  deny  it — they  add  that 
never  was  there  a  more  propitious  moment  than  the 
present  for  secnring  Germany  a  long  term  of  prosperity 
a  long  era  of  peace.”  This  is  the  representation  of  im 
enemy,  of  course ;  but  we  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  substantially  embodies  the  view  of  the  old 
“  Ungeist  in  uniform  ”  that  was  once  all-powerful  in  the 
counsels  of  King  William,  and  still  from  time  to  time 
prevails.  But  we  cannot  believe  that  such  arguments 
will  induce  the  Emperor  to  break  his  plighted  word 
and  to  present  himself  to  Europe  in  his  old  age  as  an 
unmasked  spoliator.  Nor  is  Prince  Bismarck  so  devoid 
of  the  tmo  political  instinct  as  not  to  perceive  that  such 
a  way  of  “winning  peace”  would  be  ruinous  to  all 
prospects  of  peace.  If  France  were  thus  to  be  assailed, 
harried,  and  plundered,  no  country  in  Europe  could 
trust  for  an  hour  in  the  good  faith  of  Germany ;  the 
honest  indignation  of  the  world  would  make  every 
country  an  enemy  to  a  Power  that  had  so  shamefully 
abused  its  strength.  So  that  if  these  military  con¬ 
spirators  against  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  honour 
of  their  own  country  were  to  have  their  way,  they: 
would  find  that  they  had  lost  for  ever  the  security  for 
which  they  had  sacrificed  things  priceless.  Germany 
hated  and  feared  as  a  brigand  State  would  have  to  stand 
to  her  arms  until  the  memory  of  her  evil  deed  had  faded 
out  of  men’s  minds.  The  Emperor  and  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  may  be  trusted  to  reflect  on  these  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  counsel  which  the  “  Ungeist  in  uniform  ” 
is  pressing.  But  rather  than  in  Imperial  wisdom  or 
statesman’s  foresight  we  look  with  nope  to  the  cool 
sense  and  manliness  of  the  German  people,  not  yet 
debauched  beyond  redemption  by*  the  meretricious, 
glories  of  war. 


attempted  to  deal  with  the  problem.  If  the 
new  laws  are  to  be  presented  to  the  German 
Diet,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  may  discover  that  it  is 
not  so  simple  a  matter  to  frame  such  as  will  serve  his 
purpose  and  at  the  same  time  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
State.  The  Belgian  qnestion,  however,  is  for  the  present 
laid  upon  the  shelf,  the  only  result  being  that  the  Liberal 
party  at  Brussels  has  cordially  approved  the  vindication 
of  national  independence  by  the  clerical  ministry. 

But  behind  tne  Belgian  complication  another  cloud 
has  gathered.  This  time  it  comes  from  France.  The 
gloomy  imaginations  of  an  anti- German,  Austro-Italian, 
Ultramontane  crusade  which  made  the  Berlin  Post  in¬ 
vite  the  question  “  Is  war  in  sight  ?”  are  matched  by 
the  apprehensions  which  a  French  correspondent  of  the 
Times  reported  on  Thursday  as  prevailing  among  politi¬ 
cal  circles  in  Paris.  The  substance  of  these-  terrors  is 
that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  depends  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  approaching  interview  between  the  German 
and  Russian  Emperors.  K  Russia,  it  is  believed, 
should  be  willing  to  see  France  crushed  once  more, 
or  even  indifferent  to  her  fate,  the  path  is  clear  for 
Germany  to  march  straight  upon  Paris,  and  trample 
into  dust  the  reviving  strength,  and  with  it  the  hopes 
and  the  vengeance  of  the  French.  For  different  reasons 
the  other  great  Powers — England,  Italy,  Austria — will 
remain  quiet,  or  protest  in  empty  words.  For  a  new 
war  a  pretext  could  be  readily  found,  and,  once  found, 
there  would  be  no  delay  or  compunction  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme  of  destruction.  “  It  is  necessary,”  its  ^vo- 
cates  are  represented  as  saying,  “  to  enter  France,  march 
on  Paris,  take  up  a  position  on  the  sheltered  plateau  of 
Avron,  whence  one  could  destroy  the  capital  and  sign  a 
new  peace,  depriving  France  only  of  the  territory  of 
Belfort,  limiting  its  active  army,  and  fining  it  ten 
milliards  in  twenty  yearly  instalments,  with  interest  at 
five  per  cent.,  and  without  the  option  of  paying  it  off 
sooner.  Paris  would  only  be  attacked  in  the  event  of 
Franco  refusing  to  sign  such  a  treaty.”  But  what,  we 
ask  in  amazement,  could  be  the  purpose  of  this  in¬ 
famous  aggression.  France  at  this  moment  is  power¬ 
less  to  strike  a  blow  at  Germany  that  would  bo  so  much 
as  felt  by  the  mail-clad  Empire.  Frenchmen  may 
mutter  about  la  revanche^  but  they  are  certainly  disposed 
to  put  off  their  vendetta  to  some  indefinite  future.  The 
argument,  however,  of  the  military  clique  at  Berlin, 
who  are  said  to  be  besieging  the  conscience  of 
the  Emperor,  is  put  with  much  force — supposing 
we  set  aside  all  moral  consideration  —  in  the 
<  correspondent’s  letter.  Germany,  they  say,  “  concluded 
a  bad  treaty;  that  the  famous  five  milliards — that 
monstrous  sura  the  extortion  of  which  even  in  the  eyes 
of  Bismarck  himself  was  to  ruin  France — have  already 
returned  into  its  coffers ;  that  Belfort  is,  as  it  were,  a 
thorn  which  enters  the  flesh  of  Germany ;  that  military 
France  is  re-organising  itself,  not  rapidly  enough  to 
become  immediately  dangerous,  but  rapidly  enough  to 
furnish  before  long  a  formidable  army  to  an  alliance 
with  other  nations.  They  add  that  Germany  is  not 
richer  than  before  the  war,  that  her  industry,  her  com¬ 
merce,  her  finances,  her  social  organisation  cannot  long 
support  her  present  armaments,  and  that  she  cannot  at 
the  risk  of  exhaustion  undertake  to  defend  for  fifty  years 
the  conquests  she  made  in  six  months;  that'if^  on  the 
other  hand,  she  disarms  in  order  to  avoid  ruining  her¬ 
self,  France  will  be  re-armed  with  threatening  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  that  the  dilemma  thus-  arises  either  of 
destroying  herself  in  order  to  preserve  herself,  or  of 


MR.  DISRAELI’S  SAGACITY. 

There  is  a  good  deal  that  is  inexplicable — inexplicably 
imbecile — in  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  resolutions,  but 
there  is  one  thing  upon  which  it  throws  a  flood  of  light. 
It  explains  clearly  what  so  much  puzzled  us  all — how  it 
was  that  so  humble  a  knight  as  Mr.  Biggar  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
chief  distinction  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  leadersUp,  his  chief 
pride  and  glory  as  Prime  Minister — the  imperturbability 
of  his  smile,  and  in  presenting  to  the  astonished  House 
of  Commons  the  unwonted  spectacle  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
pale  with  anger.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech  on  Tuesday  dis¬ 
closes  abundant  reason  for  his  loss  of  temper.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the 
House  and  the  Press  was  new  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  the 
wonder  was  that,  having  no  policy  of  his  own,  he  had 
in  this  single  and  small  particular  shown  any  hesitation 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  the  Opposition.  But  it  appears 
that  the  subject  is  one  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  devoted 
much  study  under  eminent  masters,  and  upon  which  he 
has  reach^  very  decided  conclusions.  He  told  the 
House  on  Tuesday  that  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
investigating  it  in  the  days  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eversleys  and  the  Ossingtons,  the  Greys  and 
the  Bouveries ;  that  all  these  eminent  authorities 
had  shrunk  from  the  Herculean  task,  and  that  he  alw 
was  obliged  to  decline  it  “from  a  conviction  of  his 
inability  to  deal  with  a  question  which  had  baffled 
spirits  of  so  high  a  temper.”  Returning  to  the  subject 
on  Thursday,  he  added  that  at  the  outset  of  his  career 
as  a  party  le^er,  he  had  received  from  Lord  Lyndh^t 
an  advice  which  he  had  since  been  sedulous  in  keeping, 
and  that  was,  not  to  attempt  to  alter  or  codify  the 
unwritten  law  of  Parliament.  It  was  with  all  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  not  in  a  momentary  caprice,  that  Mr.  Disraeh 
refused  to  undertake  this  truly  heroic  legislation ;  and 
all  persons  who  have  been  asked  why  they  do  not  write 
poems  like  Tennyson’s,  or  novels  like  George  Eliot’s,  or 
make  speeches  like  Mr.  Bright’s,  will  be  able  to  undOT- 
stand  the  irritation  with  which  the  Premier  saw  the 
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presumptuous  Mr.  Biggar  forcing  this  subject  on  the 
Ministry,  in  foolish  ignorance  of  their  utter  and  self- 
conscious  incapacity  to  deal  with  it. 

At  first  Mr.  Disraeli’s  majority  cheered  him  loudly  for 
his  refusal  to  put  a  slight  upon  the  wisdom  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  of  the  Ossingtons  and  the  Bouveries,  and  they 
were  probably  glad  to  find  that  there  was  at  least  one  point 
on  which,  amid  his  manifold  eccentricities,  he  was  by 
conscientious  conviction  a  genuine  Conservative.  But 
their  delight  at  escaping  for  once  from  a  Whig  policy 
and  their  satisfaction  with  their  leader  were  short-lived. 
Never  probably  has  so  instantaneous  and  overwhelming 
an  effect,  so  sudden  and  complete  a  revolution  of  opinion 
and  change  of  jubilation  into  dismay  been  produced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  followed  Mr.  Sullivan’s  simple 
announcement  that  he  saw  strangers  in  the  gallery. 
We  might  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  House  for 
sensational  reporting  if  we  ventured  to  repeat  what  we 
have  beard  regarding  the  scene  after  the  exclusion  of  the 
press.  Mr.  Hardy,  rising  with  pale  and  quivering 
features  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  and 
with  voice  of  suppressed  passion  throwing  all  the 
blame  on  “  one  member;  ”  the  Opposition  with  cries  of 
“No,  no,”  and  loud  cheers  joyously  accepting  a  share 
in  the  responsibility  ;  Mr.  Sullivan  waving  his  hand  at 
the  reporters’  gallery,  and  declaring  that  the  last  sun 
had  set  upon  their  ignominious  position ;  Lord  Eslington 
shaking  his  fist  and  recommending  the  member  for 
Louth  not  to  threaten  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord 
Hartington  remarking  that  Mr.  Hardy  seemed  to  be 
angry ;  Mr.  Hardy  retorting  that  he  never  was  cooler 
in  his  life — these  things  make  up  a  picture  which  those 
who  were  present  will  not  readily  forget,  and  which 
offered  such  an  opportunity  for  the  sensational  reporter 
as  he  will  not  soon  cease  to  regret.  Never  was  a 
fiiajority  more  hopelessly  shattered  into  fragments  by  a 
single  blow.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  clever  effort  to  rally 
his  dismayed  followers  and  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  by  rising  calmly  in  the  confusion  and  informing  the 
House  that  if  they  had  listened  to  Mr.  Hardy  they 
would  have  heard  enounced  a  just  and  reasonable  plan 
for  settling  the  difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  con¬ 
fessed  himself — and  the  Eversleys,  and  the  Ossingtons, 
and  the  Greys,  and  the  Bouveries — ^incapable  of  dealing. 
Nobody  looked  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Hardy  himself 
at  being  thus,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  declared  to 
be  pregnant  with  a  policy ;  but  apparently  the  party 
have  lost  confidence  in  their  leader’s  resources,  for  next 
morning  the  Standard  threw  him  overboard,  and  re¬ 
pudiated  all  opposition  to  LordHartington’s  resolutions, 
and  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Times  that  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  prevails  in  the  Conservative 
camp. 

Since  then  it  has  appeared  from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  change 
of  front  that  his  docile  pupils  have  rebelled,  that  for  once 
the  master  has  consented  to  be  taught  by  the  scholars. 
If  indeed  Mr.  Disraeli  still  had  hoped  to  train  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  back  before  May  25  to  the  antiquated  Conserva¬ 
tism  in  which  he  has  suddenly  avowed  himself  a  believer, 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  But  a  very  slight  beginning 
m  the  educative  process  was  made  on  Tuesday.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  his  coadju¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Mitchell  Heniy  and  Mr.  Newdegate,  advanced 
any  solid  argument  against  the  resolutions.  Mr.  Mit¬ 
chell  Henry’s  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  present 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  based  purely  on  personal 
grounds.  He  seemed  to  think  that  the  power  of  clearing 
the  House  of  reporters  was  an  excellent  lever  by  which 
to  compel  the  newspapers  to  publish  his  speeches  in  full, 
and  inhibit  them  from  caricaturing  his  person  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  There  were,  he  complained,  twohundred 
members  whose  speeches  the  reporters  ofthe  Central  Press 
had  orders  to  report  at  full,  and  they  might  very  well 
laugh  to  hear  the  fact  mentioned ;  but  all  outside  of  this 
favoured  list  had  not  only  to  put  up  with  attenuated 
abstracts  or  scattered  sentences  of  what  they  said,  but 
were  subjected,  in  the  exercise  of  the  new  fashion  of  sen- 
aational  sketches  of  the  debates  and  the  speakers,  to  the 
further  indignity  of  unflattering  and  flippant  comments 
on  their  personal  appearance.  Both  indignities  Mr.  | 


Henry  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  institution  of  official 
reports,  which  should  contain  at  full  length  the 
speeches  of  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  proudest 
Member  of  the  House,  preceded  by  an  accurate  pho- 
tograph  ^  of  each  speaker  in  his  most  character¬ 
istic  attitude.  Mr.  Henry  did  not  say  whether  he 
desired  to  prohibit  every  other  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  If  not,  his  amendment  to  the  resolutions 


01  i^arliament.  If  not,  his  amendment  to  the  resolutions 
was  no  amendment  at  all  but  a  totally  distinct  proposal. 
And  as  regards  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  one  Mem¬ 
ber  to  exclude  all  strangers,  surely  if  Mr.  Henry  has  not 
found  this  instrument  powerful  enough  to  procure  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  his  name  among  the  coveted  two  hundred 
already,  he  cannot  be  very  sanguine  about  gaining  his 
ends  by  it  hereafter.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  argument  was  not 
more  substantial  than  Mr.  Henry’s.  He  alluded  vaguely 
to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  but  did  not  venture  to 
draw  a  very  precise  analogy.  He  might  have  argued 
that  as  it  was  necessary  to  vest  the  right  of  insisting  on 
a  confidential  sitting  in  each  individual  member  in 
Charles  I.’s  time,  in  order  that  none  might  be  coerced 
out  of  freedom  of  speech  by  the  King,  so  it  is  necessary 
now  that  every  Member  should  have  the  right,  if  so  dis¬ 
posed,  to  keep  his  advice  to  the  House  private  from 
his  constituency.  It  is  conceivable  that  occasions 
might  arise  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  desired  to  say  some¬ 
thing  to  the  House  which  he  did  not  wish  the  farmers 
of  Aylesbury  to  hear,  and  why  should  he  not  retain  this 
ancient  security  against  intimidation  by  the  King,  and 
use  it  as  a  security  against  intimidation  by  the  people  ? 
But  it  was  not  on  this  most  intelligible  basis  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  refused  to  tamper  with  the  present  Common 
Law  of  Parliament.  His  argument  was  that  if  any  hold 
is  retained  over  the  newspapers,  and  they  are  made 
accountable  for  misrepresentation  and  other  undefined 
misdemeanours,  the  House  would  be  inundated  with 
complaints  from  aggrieved  Members,  and  a  serious 
obstacle  would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  Parliamentary 
business.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  omitted  to  see  that  the 
House  has  the  remedy  for  such  a  possible  nuisance  in 
its  own  hands,  and  he  was  taught  very  soon  afterwards 
that  under  the  present  rule  business  may  be  much  more 
seriously  obstructed,  while  the  obstruction  cannot  be  re¬ 
moved  without  grave  irregularities,  and  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Press  are  kept  in  so  ignominious  a  position 
that  they  might  be  tempted  to  turn  their  backs  on  Par¬ 
liament  altogether,  and  thereby  endanger  not  merely 
its  public  dignity  but  its  existence. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  case  against 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  resolutions,  it  is  natural  to 
ask  why  he  committed  the  blunder  of  preparing  a 
triumph  for  the  Opposition  by  refusing  to  accept  them. 
What  was  the  cause  ?  Was  it  infatuation  or — what  P 
Those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  unfailing  sagacity 
and  mysterious  depth  of  motive,  may  be  reminded  of 
Vivian  Grey’s  revenge  on  his  tutor  Mallet  at  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dallas’s  boarding-school.  Mallet  was  ill-tempered 
and  tyrannical,  and  had  employed  his  power  to  annoy 
Vivian  Grey,  and  Vivian’s  deep  and  romantic  revenge 
was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  tyrant,  and  to  suggest 
ingenious  ways  of  making  the  other  boys  uncomfortable, 
till  at  last,  goaded  beyond  endurance,  they  rose  against 
the  oppressor  and  “  roasted  ”  him.  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  is  known  to  be  something  of  a  prophet 
as  well  as  a  sphinx,  and  drew  his  own  portrait  in  Vivian 
Grey,  is  now  working  out  a  situation  which  he  then  pre¬ 
figured  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  was  once  laughed  down  by  the 
House  of  Commons ;  is  his  mysterious  mind  capable  of 
the  gigantic  revenge  of  labouring  all  these  years  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  that  he 
may  render  it  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ? 
The  parallel  is  far-fetched,  we  admit,  and  not  extremely 
probable;  but  it  seems  the  only  explanation  that  is 
reconcilable  with  a  belief  in  the  far-reaching  sagacity 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  designs.  We  only  fear  that  he  will 
not  himself  escape  as  gracefully  as  his  youthful  proto¬ 
type.  When  the  boys  turned  their  rebellious  fury” 
a*^ainst  Vivian  Grey  as  the  chief  counsellor  of  their 
tyrant;  he  sprang  upon  a  desk,  put  his  back  to  the  wall, 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast,  and  bade  everybody 
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deOance.  But,  so  far  as  can  yet  be  judged,  Mr.  Disr^H, 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  tbe  House  of  Commons  into 
contempt,  has  only  damaged  bis  party  and  involved  his 
own  reputation  in  the  general  ruin. 


THE  MINISTERIAL  MUDDLE. 


•  On  Thursday  there  was  a  strange  and  almost  unpre¬ 
cedented  sight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Go¬ 
vernment  appeared  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent  before 
tlie  bar  of  the  House.  They  came  in  the  white  robes 
of  contrition,  candle  in  hand,  to  acknowledge  their 
faults,  and  ask  forgiveness.  Nominally  a  defence  and 
exculpation,  Mr.  Disraeli’s  explanation  was  really  an 
apology,  and  a  confession  that  he  had  committed  grave 
errors.  The  Minister  who  had  treated  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington’s  resolutions  with  contempt,  and  who  had 
denied  that  there  was  any  occasion  for  changing 
the  sacred  Common  Law  of  Parliament,  was  compelled 
on  Thursday  to  own  “  that  it  is  impossible,  after  what 
has  occurred,  to  leave  matters  even  for  a  short  time  as 
they  are,”  and  to  announce  his  intention  of  bringing 
forward  a  motion  relative  to  strangers  almost  equivalent 
to  Lord  Hartington’s  first  resolution.  The  Minister  who 
was  all  for  preserving  the  precedents  and  privileges  of 
Parliament  unimpaired,  now  disposes  of  the  matter  in 
quite  a  revolutionary  way,  and  without  taking  care  to 
preserve  those  safeguards  and  qualifications  which  Lord 
Hartington  suggested.  Of  course  one  is  always  glad  to  see 
a  wanderer  seeking  the  right  path  ;  but  we  regret  that 
the  path  of  repentance  should  lead,  as  it  does  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  over  miry  places,  and  over  the  sharp  stones  and  the 
brakes  of  past  declarations.  In  the  unfortunate  and 
gratuitous  contest  between  the  rights  of  the  Press 
and  an  obsolete  privilege  of  Parliament,  the  former, 
we  may  say  without  arrogance,  has  been  success¬ 
ful  ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  compelled  to  quit 
hastily  that  position  of  defiance  which  he  used  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Biggar  and  Mr.  Sullivan  have 
been  too  much  for  the  Prime  ^Minister  and  his 
party,  and  the  despotism  of  the  private  Member  will 
now  end.  “  The  Common  Law  of  Parliament  ”  will 
be  altered  to  the  extent  of  committing  to  the  whole 
House  the  power  of  excluding  strangers,  and  this  will 
be  done  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  opinion,  and 
of  the  advice  of  “  perhaps  the  most  sagacious  man  of 
this  century” — Lord  Lyndhurst.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  in  the  last  resort  Mr.  Disraeli  has  used  his  own 
discretion,  or  has  not  been  guided  by  the  adage — 
perhaps  the  interested  adage — of  a  clever  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  statesman,'  who  never  did  a  single  act  or  spoke  a 
single  word  without  an  eye  to  the  main  chance. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  Ministerial  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  progress  of  the  business  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  felt  the  criticism  passed 
by  the  Press  upon  him.  The  remarks  and  remon¬ 
strances  made  by  many  journals  —  by  ourselves 
among  others  —  have  gone  home,  and  produced  a 
Ministerial  statement  in  which  he  defends  his  manner 
of  conducting  the  business  of  the  House.  Now, 
we  all  know  that  facts  are  not  Mr.  Disraeli’s  forte ; 
and  it  strikes  us  as  no  surprising  circumstance 
that  his  history  of  the  manner  in  which  Government 
business  has  been  dealt  with  will  scarcely  bear  examina¬ 
tion.  Ho  denies  that  any  time  has  been  wasted  by 
the  Government.  Every  one  of  the  Government 
nights  has  been  fairly  and  wisely  occupied.  Our 
recollection  is  decidedly  to  the  contrary.  Notably  on 
the  Budget  night  there  w'as  a  conspicuous  waste  of 
time,  the  better  half  of  the  evening  being  thrown  away 
Ujpon  the  Prittlowell  petition.  Take,  again,  the  evening 
of  April  19,  set  apart  for  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill 
and  the  Public  Health  Bill ;  we  cannot  but  recollect  that 
it  was  partly  dissipated  in  a  desultory  talk  about  Regina 
V.  Castro  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee.  *  That  the  Budget  should  be  still  un¬ 
discussed,  that  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill  and  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  have  not  left  Commit¬ 
tee,  that  the  Savings  Fund  Deficiency  Bill  has 


only  just  been  introduced;  that  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  still  awaits  discussion  in  the  Commons  • 
and  that  fully  one-half  of  the  working  time  of  the 
Session  has  passed  away,  are  facts  not  to  be  explained 
away  consistently  with  the  credit  of  a  Minister  who 
commands  a  powerful  majority.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
the  new  course  which  Mr.  Disraeli  proposes  to  take  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business,  will  enhance 
his  reputation. 


Now  that  joking,  light  and  festive  remarks,  and  playftil 
irony  have  failed  to  lubricate  the  path  of  Parliamentary 
business,  what  has  been  done  ?  Why,  the  Government 
have  resorted  to  threats.  They  are  determined  to  carry 
all  their  measures.  If  the  Opposition  confine  themselves 
to  fair  weapons  of  attack  all  proceedings  will  be  closed 
by  the  end  of  July.  But  if  they  persist  in  resorting  to 
“factious  raanceuvres,”  the  Government  will  go  on 
sitting  m  scecula  soBculorum.  Parliament  must  pass  all 
the  Government  Bills  before  it  can  be  prorogued. 
In  short,  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  treated 
like  a  parcel  of  schoolboys  who  are  misbehaving,  and 
whose  “  leave  ”  is  stopped  by  the  pedagogue  until  they 
have  mastered  their  lessons.  In  place  of  levity  there  is 
substituted  a  form  of  truculency  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  order  in  rebuking,  and  which,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  faithfully  corresponds  to  coercion  as  understood  and 
explained  by  Baron  Cleasby  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Nine  of  the  Government  nights  have,  it  is  said,  been 
consumed  in  discussing  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill,  and 
in  a  certain  sense  this  is  true.  But  are  not  the  Irish 
Members  to  be  excused  more  or  less  for  resisting  by  all 
means  open  to  them  a  measure  which  purported  to  be 
one  thing  and  really  was  another,  and  the  need  of  which, 
to  say  the  least,  was  dubious  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  was  one  of 
many  who  took  the  same  line  of  action  in  1843,  and  on 
several  occasions  when  he  was  in  Opposition  he  encou¬ 
raged  his  followers  to  make  use  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
House  in  order  to  defeat  or  delay  obnoxious  measures 
proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Administration.  One  has 
to  go  back  no  further  than  Thursday  in  order  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  Government  blundering.  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
proposed  to  bring  forward  the  discussion  of  his  own 
resolution,  relative  to  the  presence  of  strangers,  before 
the  House  had  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  discussing 
the  complete  resolutions  suggested  by  Lord  Hartington; 
and  he  was  about  to  commit  a  second  mistake  had  not 
Mr.  Gladstone  intervened  with  a  decided  protest. 
Without  any  previous  warning,  he  was  about  to  fix  the 
discussion  of  the  Budget  for  a  morning  sitting — a  course 
certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the  Common  Law  of 
Parliament. 


On  the  whole,  the  elaborate  defence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  probably  fail  to  remove  a  general  feeling  that, 
so  far  as  it  has  gone,  the  Session  has  been  disastrous  to 
their  reputation.  Nothing  which  has  been  said  or  can 
be  said  will  destroy  the  sense  that  much  time  has  been 
wasted;  that  personalities  and  useless  and  frivolous 
parenthetical  discussions  have  played  far  too  large  a  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House;  and  that  its  tone 
has  been  sensibly  lowered.  For  weeks  back  we 
have  been  pained  spectators,  if  not  of  the  destrac- 
tion  of  a  majority,  at  all  events  of  its  stultification. 
Was  ever  so  little  done  by  so  large  a  majority,  has  bwn 
a  question  asked  on  all  hands.  Legislation  stands  still. 
Bills  which  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  block  up  the 
way.  Sensation  scenes,  personal  explanations,  and  de¬ 
sultory  squabbles,  are  every  night  occurrences.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  whose  tact  we  have  all  heard  so  much  of,  and 
whose  skill  was  contrasted  with  the  earnest  awkward¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  finds  his  team  unmanageable.  It 
is  idle  to  tell  us  that  Irish  Members  have  wrought  all 
the  mischief.  The  evil  lies  deeper ;  and  observing  the 
frivolity  and  confusion  of  recent  Parliamentary  proce^- 
ings — almost  justifying  the  gibes  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison — we  sorrowfully  miss  the  earnestness 
and  business  capacity  of  the  former  leader  of  the  House, 
marred  though  his  supreme  gifts  were  by  minor  flaws. 
Parliamentary  pjrsiflage,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  master, 
does  not  remove  mountains  or  pass  Bills. 
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the  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  AND.  THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The  publication  of  the  annual  list  of  successful  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
^1  recall  to  many  minds  some  very  uncomfortable 
reflections.  The  most  careless  and  ignorant  of  English¬ 
men  may  be  expected  to  show  some  interest  in  the 
process  by  which  we  select  rulers  for  the  greatest  of 
our  dependencies.  That  our  Indian  servants  should  be 
taken  from  tho  first  ranks  of  our  educated  youth,  that 
we  should  choose  the  very  best  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  serve  us,  and  that  we  should  bestow  on  the  selected 
candidates  the  most  thorough  training  possible  in  our 
schools,  would  be  the  minimum  of  any  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements.  The  promoters  of  the  present  system 
expected  far  more  than  this.  They  believed  that  the 
Indian  career  would  carry  away  all  the  best  men 
from  the  professions  at  home;  that  the  honours  of  a 
gnccessful  competition  would  be  esteemed  more  highly 
than  the  prizes  of  the  University.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  these  expectations  have 
been  entirely  disappointed.  We  need  not  join 
in  the  lamentations  which  the  friends  of  patronage 
have  never  ceased  to  raise  since  that  institution  was 
abolished.  We  need  not  assume  that  a  wider  field  of 
choice  has  given  us  an  inferior  class  of  men,  or  that  a 
better  education  has  enfeebled  the  capacity  of  our  Indian 
servants  for  tho  business  of  government.  There  may 
possibly  be  an  absence  of  the  dash  and  hardihood  which 
was  common  enough  when  the  service  was  largely  re¬ 
cruited  from  adventurers,  and  occasionally  too  much 
study  may  have  weakened  the  energy  of  a  successful 
candidate.  But  we  cannot  admit  that  strong  and 
capable  men  are  not  to  be  obtained  under  a  system  of 
selection,  even  with  a  high  educational  test.  The 
question  is  whether  we  make  our  selection  as  wisely  as 
we  might.  This  year  thirty-seven  young  men,  all  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  have  been  selected,  after  an 
examination  of  enormous  length,  to  govern  the  people 
of  India.  They  have  had  no  experience  of  public  life 
in  England,  and  we  should  think  that  few  of  them  have 
been  to  the  University.  Nineteen  out  of  thirty-seven  came 
from  the  school  of  a  single  tutor  whose  sole  business  it  is  to 
prepare  for  these  examinations.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  anything  exceptional  about  this  year’s  list, 
and  we  may  assume  that  it  contains  no  names  which 
would  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  high  distinction  at 
the  University.  No  Oxford  man,  whose  first-class  was 
at  all  hopeful,  would  throw  up  his  prospects  for  a  place 
in  the  Civil  Service,  and  no  man  would  think  of  going 
to  a  University  to  read  for  the  examination.  He  must 
“  cram  ”  or  fail.  The  result  is  not  encouraging.  The 
men  who  are  to  wield  absolute  authority  over  millions 
of  strange  people  in  a  distant  empire  are,  to  begin  with, 
taken  from  the  second  and  not  from  the  first  class  of 
educated  Englishmen,  and  then  they  are  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  two  best  schools  for  public  life  in  the 
world — the  training  of  the  University  and  the  practice 
of  one  of  the  professions.  Surely  England  might  do 
better  than  that  for  India. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  attention  is  being  directed 
m  mfluential  quarters  to  the  very  serious  difficulties  of 
the  subject.  It  is  proposed,  we  believe,  to  extend  the 
Hmit  of  age  to  twenty-five  instead  of  twenty.  The 
University  of  Oxford,  which  has  hitherto  discouraged 
Indian  students,  now  proposes  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  take  the  direction  of  their  studies,  and  that  time 
should  be  given  to  the  elected  candidates  to  take  a 
degree  before  going  out  to  India.  On  the  other  hand, 
*n  Indian  College,  where  the  special  training  of  the 
young  civilians  might  bo  completed,  is  also  ^ggested. 
All  of  these  suggestions,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the 
we  hail  as  offering  some  prospect  of  a  release  from 
the  inconveniences  of  the  present  system.  We  believe 
that  by  fixing  the  limit  of  age  at  twenty-one,  and  com¬ 
piling  all  candidates  to  submit  to  an  examination 
™ned  to  measure  most  accurately  acquired  informa- 
won  and  nothing  else,  we  choose  a  class  of  men  far 
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inferior  to  those  who  might  be  at  our  service.  At 
twenty -one  a  man  of  good  capacity  cannot  be  expected 
to  think  that  a  secure  but  not  extravagant  income  in 
India  is  a  better  future  than  any  awaiting  him  at  home. 
Ho  may  win  a  Fellowship,  he  may  succeed  at  the  Bar,  or 
distinguish  himself  mother  fields  more  attractive  to  youth 
than  the  Civil  Service  of  India.  When  University  men  of 
promise  were  more  in  the  habit  of  competing  for  Indian 
appointments  than  they  are  now,  it  constantly  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  list  threw  up 
their  nomination  and  returned  to  college.  Now  we 
doubt  whether  any  boy  who  had  a  chance  of  gaining  a 
Scholarship  at  a  good  college  would  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  “  read  for  the  Indian.”  He  knows  that  the 
cramming  for  the  examination  is  vicious  as  a  system  of 
education,  and  that  if  he  fails  ho  will  have  learnt  very 
little  that  can  be  of  use  to  him  in  any  other  way.  Five 
or  seven  years  later,  when  he  has  measured  himself  with 
his  rivals  at  the  University,  and  won  or  lost  his  class  or 
his  Fellowship,  and  has  learned  to  estimate  his  chance  of 
success  in  a  profession,  he  will  turn  to  an  Indian  career 
with  very  different  feelings.  How  many  men  are  there 
at  the  Bar,  for  example,  who,  tired  of  waiting  for 
work,  would  now  accept  appointments  which,  in 
their  early  college  days,  they  contemptuously  resigned 
to  inferior  men.  Surely  such  men  are  more  completely 
educated  for  an  Indian  career  than  raw  youths  bred  in 
cramming  schools  and  hurried  off  to  the  East  before 
they  have  had  time  to  know  their  own  countiy.  It 
would  by  no  means  be  the  failures  of  professional  life 
only  who  would  accept  such  nominations  as  we  have 
suggested,  although  English  professional  life  is  so  rich 
in  failures  that  we  might  very  well  be  content  to  let  that 
pass.  Of  course  examinations  here  would  be  out  of  the 
question.  But  the  Government  of  India  might  very 
well  follow  the  example  of  the  Education  Office.  Al¬ 
most  every  gazette  contains  the  nomination  of  some 
University  graduate  to  an  examinership  or  inspector¬ 
ship  of  schools.  Some  small  element  of  patronage  there 
may  be  in  such  a  system  of  selection,  but  it  becomes 
harmless  when  it  is  bounded  by  the  condition  that  the 
person  selected  must  have  acquired  a  certain  minimum 
of  University  distinction.  We  engage  that  a  few  old 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  tutors  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  Indian  Council  would  supply  them  yearly  with  a 
better  list  than  they  are  likely  to  make  for  themselves 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wren ;  and  if  they  are  content 
to  go  a  step  further  they  may  find  scores  of  excellent 
officers  in  the  idlers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Westminster 
Hall. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  suggested,  the  two  pqints 
most  imperatively  demanding  change  are  the  limit  of 
age  and  the  system  of  selecting  by  competitive  exami¬ 
nation.  There  may  be  good  medical  reasons  for  sending 
men  out  as  young  as  possible,  but  there  are  equally 
good  educational  reasons  for  keeping  them  at  home  as 
long  as  we  can.  .The  experiment,  at  all  events,  might 
be  tried.  In  addition  to  the  selected  list  of  young  com¬ 
petitors,  older  men  should  be  di'afted  into  the  service, 
without  examination,  to  take  rank  with  men  of  a 
certain  senioiity  ;  without  this  we  do  not  know  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  get  civilians  of  tho  larger  culture  and 
experience  we  have  been  desiderating.  If  only  bovs  are 
wanted  for  tho  service,  the  competitive  system  will  still 
remain  the  best.  Besides,  men  of  the  sort  we  have 
described  are  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  competitive 
examination.  We  .are  glad  to  see  the  Universities 
moving  in  the  matter,  although  as  yet  they  propose  to 
deal  only  with  the  special  studies  of  the  selected  candi¬ 
dates.  This  readiness  to  undertake  a  kind  of  teaching 
not  hitherto  greatly  encouraged,  may,  we  hope,  be  taken 
as  an  indication  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  willing 
to  fulfil  their  duties  as  professional  schools.  When  the 
Indian  curriculum  is  fairly  established  we  hope  it  will 
only  be  one  of  several  special  faculties.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  we  hope  the  Indian  Council  will  deal  with  the 
question,  and  we  are  certain  they  cannot  do  better  than 
take  the  Universities  into  their  confidence. 
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SUNDAY  OBSERVANCE. 


A  certain  Mr.  Terry  of  Brighton  has  thought  fit  to  enliven 
the  present  general  dulness  by  bringing  into  prominent  issue 
the  whole  vexed  question  of  the  statutable  observance  of 
Sunday.  Mr.  Whalley  is  occasionally  accused  by  his  friends 
of  being  in  the  pay  of  the  Vatican,  and  Mr.  Terry’s  conduct  is 
only  to  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  an  emissary 
of  the  National  Sunday  Ijesgue.  There  is,  it  seems,  an  absurd 
statute,  passed  close  upon  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  not  yet 
repealed,  in  virtue  of  which  any  house,  room,  or  other  place 
that  is  opened  for  public  entertainment  or  amusement  on  the 
Lord’s  Day,  and  to  which  people  are  admitted  by  payment,  is 
made  a  disorderly  house,  and  its  keepers,  proprietors,  or 
managers  are  subjected  to  a  fine  of  200/.  for  every  Sunday  that 
it  is  so  opened,  while  penalties  equally  extravagant  are 
levied  upon ,  their  doorkeepers  and  servants,  and — more  espe¬ 
cially —  a  fine  of  50/.  is  imposed  upon  any  person  ad- 
Tertising  or  causing  to  be  advertised  any  such  enter¬ 
tainment  or  amusement  Now  the  Brighton  Aquarium 
has  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  opening  on  the 
Sunday,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Terry  brought  a  qui  tam 
action  against  it  under  the  statute,  modestly  limiting  his 
writ  to  20/.,  instead  of  the  200/.  for  which  he  might  have 
endorsed  it,  and  declaring  that  his  object  was  not  to  vex  or 
harass  the  Aquarium,  but  simply  to  try  the  law.  As  soon  as 
the  law  came  to  be  tried,  it  became  painfully  evident  that  the 
matter  was  one  about  which  no  manner  of  doubt  was  possible. 
Clearly  the  Brighton  Aquarium  was  a  **  place,”  and  e  conftMo 
it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays  by  payment  for  ad¬ 
mission.  These  facts  being  so,  a  verdict  at  Nisi  Prius  was 
taken  for  Mr.  Terry  as  against  the  Company,  subject  to  the 
point  of  law  whether  the  Aquarium  was  or  was  not  a  place  of 
”  entertainment  or  amusement.”  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  the  question  of  law  thus  reserved  was  hardly  seriously 
argued  in  banc.  To  look  at  fish  in  a  tank — to  say  nothing 
of  the  other  attractions  which  the  Aquarium  ofiers  its  visitors 
—is  clearlv  both  an  amusement  and  an  entertiunment ;  and 
the  full  l^nch  accordingly  confirmed  the  original  decision, 
and  so  found  the  Company  liable  in  the  sum  of  200/.  for  every 
Sunday  that  it  opens  its  doors.  English  Judges  are  peculiarly 
■  ** law- abiding.”  In  the  present  case,  however,  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
bum  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  would  have  afforded  him 
igre&t  pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  decide  the  other  way; 
while  Mr.  Justice  Field  said  that  *^he  thought  that  those 
who  are  anxious  to  induce  people  not  to  frequent  public- 
houses  on  Sunday  would  do  well  to  provide  them  with  rational 
and  wholesome  means  of  entertainment  and  instruction.”  It 
would  be  indecorous  in  a  Judge  to  express  his  opinion  more 
markedly  than  this,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as 
the  question  comes  before  Parliament  the  remarks  of  the 
J udges  will  be  referred  to,  and  will  have  that  weight  which 
ought  to  attach  to  them. 

Meantime  it  is  as  well  to  know  definitely  how  we  stand ; 
and  with  regard  to  this  there  is  very  little  difficulty,  as  the 
Act  in  question  is  so  plainly  drawn  that  even  a  layman  can 
interpret  it  for  himself.  Its  general  effect  is  to  make  every 
place  that  is  open  on  Sunday  for  purposes  of  public  amuse¬ 
ment  or  entertainment  a  disorderly  house,”  and  to  subject 
its  proprietors,  keepers,  and  managers,  and  even  those  who 
take  tickets  or  money  at  its  doors,  not  only  to  very  heavy 
pecuniary  fines,  but,  in  addition,  to  those  more  vulgar 
jwnalties  which  are  as  a  rule  enforced  at  Quarter  ‘Ses¬ 
sions  for  a  very  ordinary  and  very  disreputable  ofience. 
Beside  this,  the  second  section  of  the  Act  most  distinctly  pro¬ 
vides  that  ”  wherever  any  such  .  .  .  place  .  .  .  shall  belong 
to  .  .  .  divers  persons  in  partnership  as  joint  owners  .  .  , 
thereof,  each  and  every  such  joint  owner  shall  be  deemed  the 
keeper  thereof,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sued  or  prosecuted 
and  punished  as  such ;  .  .  .  and  any  place  which  shall  be 
opened  or  used  on  the  Lord’s  Day  at  the  expense  of  any  number 
of  subscribers  or  contributors  .  .  .  and  to  which  persons  shall 
be  admitted  by  tickets  to  which  the  subscribers  or  contributors 
ahall^  be  entitled  .  .  .  shall  be  deemed  ...  a  place  .  .  . 
within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.”  The  precise  application  of 
these  words  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken.  Under  them— to 
mck  a  few  instances  out  of  man^— the  Alexandra  Palace,  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens  are  “  disorderly  houses.”  At  this  moment _ 

if  we  may  follow  an  illustration  into  detail— Lord  Walden, 
the  accomplished  President  of  the  Zoological  Society,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  200/.  for  every  Sunday  that  the  Gardens  are  opened 
according  to  their  present  regulation^.  Mr.  Sclater  the  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Bartlett  tne  superintendent,  are  equally  liable;  each  of 


the  gatekeepers  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  60/.;  and  every  paper 
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self  to  a  similar  penalty.  All  these  penalties  are  determined 
as  to  their  amount,  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute,  and  it 
is  open  to  any  common  informer  who  chooses  to  so  put  himself 
forward  to  taJce  out  a  writ  tc^morrow  morning  for  200/.  against 
every  member  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  and  a  writ 
for  60/.  against  every  paper  in  which  the  Society  has  adver¬ 
tised  the  fact  that  it  opens  on  Sundays.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  said — and,  we  believe,  upon  good  authority — that  a  dis¬ 
reputable  ex-attomey’s  clerk  has  already  taken  proceedings 
under  this  extraordinary  statute  against  a  considerable  number 
of  eligible  defendants,  and  has  in  each  case  been  ‘‘squared” 
or  settled  with  for  the  costs  of  his  writ  and  a  few  pounds  over. 
Whether  this  is  actually  so  or  not  is  a  matter  of  minor  im¬ 
portance.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the  thing  is  open  to 
anyone  who  is  so  far  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  as 
to  attempt  it.  Mr.  Gibson  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
called  the  attention  of  Mr.  Crcwss  to  the  question,  and 
asked  “  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
amend  the  law,  and  to  relieve  the  Judges  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  giving  decisions  which  they  publicly  declared  to  be 
unreasonable  P  ”  The  answer  of  the  Home  Secretary  was  that 
the  Government  had  under  its  consideration  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  existing  law  might  possibly  be  pushed,  and  that  as 
soon  as  they  had  an  opinion  on  the  point  from  their  law 
officers  they  would  make  their  intention  known  to  the  House. 
It  is,  however,  a  little  hard  to  say  how  any  opinion,  either 
from  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  or  Sir  John  Holker,  can  possibly 
make  the  statute  in  question  any  clearer  than  it  is  already. 

It  may  be  taken  of  course  for  granted  that  the  Government 
will  bring  in  a  Bill  to  either  wholly  or  partially  repeal  this 
absurd  statute.  If  so  it  will  be  a  question  for  Liberal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  how  far  they  can  support  an 
imperfect  measure.  When,  some  years  ago,  the  Iwv.  Mr. 
Bee  Wright  used  to  go  about  putting  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  in 
force  against  small  tradesmen  who  kept  their  shops  open  on 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  League  brought  the  matter  to  an 
immediate  issue  by  summoning  a  fashionable  fishmonj^ 
who  had  supplied  ice  on  Sunday  to  Royalty.  The 
result  of  this  bold  experimerUum  cntcis  was  that  the  Caroline 
Statute  was  forthwith  virtually  repealed,  it  being  enacted  that 
the  penalties  allowed  under  it  were  only  to  be  recoverable  by 
the  local  authorities  in  each  case.  In  the  present  instance 
Mr.  Cross  will  no  doubt  offer  a  similar  and  equally  unreason¬ 
able  compromise,  and  will  propose  to  leave  it  to  the  Maryle- 
bone  Vestry,  or  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  or  to  the  Boud 
of  Works,  or  to  some  such  equally  incompetent  and  unsatis- 
facto^  persons  or  person,  to  decide  whether  the  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Gardens  are  or  are  not  to  bo  prosecuted  for 
opening  on  Sundays.  No  true  Liberal  will  support  such  a  com¬ 
promise.  The  whole  existing  law  of  Sunday  observance  impera¬ 
tively  needs  amendment,  and  it  would  far  exceed  our  linuts  to 
point  out  all  its  many  and  vexatious  absurdities.  We  may  take 
It  almost  as  an  axiom  that  it  is  dangerous  to  decide  upon  the 
interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  without  first  taking 
the  opinion  of  a  special  pleader.  At  the  same  time  it  naay 
roughly  be  laid  down  that  if  a  man — to  select  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  specific  offences — breakfasts  on  Sunday  morning  off 
a  kidney  which  his  butcher  has  sent  him,  and  so  makes  his 
way  to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  purchasing  a  cigar  and  a 
Sunday  paper  as  he  ^oes  along,  and  returaing  to  dine  at 
Richmond  in  the  evening  and  to  enjoy  a  quiet  row  upon  the 
river  in  the  twilight,  he  will  in  one  way  or  another  ha^ 
brought  down  upon  either  himself  or  those  who  have  aided 
and  abetted  him  in  his  nefarious  conduct  a  series  of  finw 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  something  very  like  a  thou^d 
pounds.  All  these  absurd  penalties  are  specially  create  by 
statute,  the  Common  Law  with  regard  to  Sunday 
simply  that  it  is  a  dies  non  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  that 
bargains  or  contracts  cannot  properly  be  dated  upon  it. 
being  so,  it  is  clearly,  As  a  matter  of  ultimate  policy,  the 
part  of  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
refuse  to  make  themselves  parties  to  any  weak  compromise 
upon  the  Sunday  question. 

Of  course  what  is  really  needed  is  that  the  various 
by  which  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  at  present  regumtw 
should  be  repealed  nn  a  body,  and  that  the  day  should  oe 
recognised  as  what  it  in  effect  is,  a  Common  Law  holiday.  Ide 
question  of  Sunday  observance  is  no  doubt  matter  of  considw- 
able  difficulty.  On  the  one  band,  it  is  desirable  to  naake  the 
day  as  much  as  possible  a  general  holiday,  and  to  give  every 
possible  opportunity  of  using  it  for  purposes  of  relaxation  MU 
amusement.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course  impossiDie 
that  a  day  should  be  both  a  public  holiday  and  at  the  same 
time  a  day  of  public  rest.  If  excursion  trains  are  to  run  on 
Sunday  railway-porters,  guards  and  other  servants  must 
worked,  and  if  a  place  of  public  amusement,  such  as  th 
Brighton  Aquarium,  is  to  be  opened,  its  officials  will 
have  to  attend  to  their  ordinary  week-day  duties,  -t 
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TCfurlish  Sunday  has  hitherto  been  a  compromise  between  the 
pStan  Sabbath  on  the  one  hand  and  the  continental  weekly 
holiday  on  the  other,  and  like  all  other  compromises  it  has  not 
been  altogether  without  its  advantaps.  We  should  gain  yery 
little  indeed  if  we  were  to  repeal  all  the  vexatious  enact¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  Sunday  observance  that  at  present 
cumber  the  statute  book,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  it  in  the 
newer  of  every  employer  of  labour  to  insist  that  hie  servants 
Siould  work  on  all  the  seven  days  of  the  wwk.  On  the 
Continent  the  compromise  has  been  left  to  work  itself  out,  and 
the  result  has  been,  upon  the  whole,  satisfactory.  Work  of  all 
hinds  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  stopped  for 
the  day»  understood  thing  that  those  among  the 

working-classes  whose  services  are  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  places  of  public  amusement  and  relaxation  should 
have  their  loss  made  good  to  them  either  by  a  proportionate 
increase  in  their  wages,  or  else  by  extra  faciliues  of  rest  during 
the  course  of  the  week.  Such  a  compromise,  if  left  to  itself, 
can  be  trusted  to  work  itself  out  without  legislative  inter¬ 
ference.  In  England,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  notion 
that  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  is  a  matter  calling  for 
special  legislation,  and  that  if  all  restrictive  enactments  were 
repealed  working-men  wonld  lose  their  only  holiday  in  the 
week.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection — which  is 
often  seriously  urged — to  point  out  that  there  is  no  reason 
whatever,  beyond  the  general  consent  of  the  public  to  regard 
the  seventh  day  as  a  holiday,  why  the  daily  papers  should 
not  come  out  every  Sunday  morning.  More  broadly  it  may 
perhaps  be  urged  that  the  English  people  is  quite  competent 
to  decide  for  itself  to  what  point  it  will  carry  its  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  on  the  one  hand  and  its  use  of  it  as  a  holiday 
on  the  other,  without  any  aid  from  obsolete  statutes  or  worse 
than  obsolete  explanatory  Acts. 


LONDON  DRINKING  WATER. 

Not  many  weeks  a^  an  official  Report  of  the  waterworks 
at,  or  rather  just  below,  Thames  Ditton,  alluded  to  the  dis¬ 
coloured  state  of  the  water  in  the  Company's  mains  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  recent  winter  floods.  A  few  days  later  a 
correspondent  in  the  Times  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
emptying  a  cistern  attached  to  a  West-end  club,  the  bottom 
was  found  to  be  covered  with  a  black  and  oflensive  deposit. 
At  both  of  these  announcements  water-drinkers  took  alarm. 
That  alarm  we  share  ;  but  not  perhaps  from  the  same  reasons, 
nor  from  the  same  point  of  view  from  which  the  two  statistics 
alluded  to  have  struck  most  readers. 

The  temporarily  discoloured  state  of  the  Thames  Ditton 
water  supply  was  attributed,  and  rightly,  to  the  dirty  water  of 
the  river  Mole,  which  joins  the  Thames  about  a  mile  above  the 
Company’s  in-take,  and  which  in  flood  time  is  largely  dis¬ 
coloured  both  with  washings  of  chalk  from  the  Surrey  hills 
and  of  clay  and  other  detritus  from  surrounding  agricultural 
fields  of  the  lowlands.  This  discoloration,  when  excessive, 
proved  to  be  more  than  the  filter-beds  of  the  waterworks  were 
capable  of  entirely  removing.  Primd  facie^  this  fact  would  ex¬ 
cite  disgust  itself  in  the  minds  of  drinkers  of  water  from  that 
Company’s  mains ;  but  when  read  in  connection  with  the  second 
statistic — that  of  a  correspondent  in  the  Times — it  anomalously 
would  become  a  matter  for  temporary  congratulation  rather 
than  the  contrary.  For  these  reasons. 

The  Thames,  from  which  source  the  water  supply  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  metropolis  is  drawn,  receives  not  only  the 
surface  water  of  its  watershed  in  addition  to  its  perennial 
springs,  but  also  a  most  substantial  contribution  of  sewage 
various  towns  and  villages  upon  its  banks.  Oxford, 
Abingdon,  Wallingford,  Caversham,  Reading,  Henley,  Marlow, 
Maidenhead,  Windsor,  Chertsey,  Shepperton,  Moulsey,  Hampton 
Court,  and  Thames  Ditton  all  pour  in  their  filth  above  the 
romt  of  the  Water  Companies’  in-take  at  Ditton.  The  Hampton 
Waterworks,  in  the  Sunoury  reach,  draw  water  which  is  minus 
the  smaller  contributions  of  the  three  last-named  villages. 
If  the  filter-beds  are  inadequate  completely  to  remove  the  cha^ 
and  clay  of  the  Mole  that  is  in  suspension  in  flood  time,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  should  also  he  inadequate  to  remove 
entirely  the  sewage  which  is  in  suspension  from  all  these 
up-stream  contributions. 

^  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  most  careful  filtration  is  thus 
WMMuate.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Lankester  and  Professor 
"jedfem  ^ve  evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
q  0U86  of  Commons — then  sitting  on  the  Metropolis  Water 
oupply  as  to  the  contents  of  impure  waters  revealed  by  the 
^crowope.  They  subsequently  published  their  own  Reports, 
6  microscopical  evidence  being  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
not  received  by  the  Committee.  These  reports  show  that  in 
n^-a-g^on  of  water  from  the  Thames  at  Ditton,  as  filtered 
u  delivered  into  London  through  the  pipes  of  the  Lambeth 
ompany  (one  of  the  many  that  draw^  their  supplies  at  this 


point),  there  were  **  ten  species  of  plants  and  nineteen  species  of 
animMs,  common  enough  in  impure  waters.”  Each  of  these 
orgfmic  substances  had  es^ped  the  most  careful  filtration  of 
the  Company.  That  thirf  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  circum- 
stan^,  and  that  all  filter-beds  labour  under  similar  difficulties, 
18  evident  l^m  aimlyses  made  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg,  surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  of  varioiw  other  samples 
of  w^r  drawn  from  north  country  waterworks  in  1874. 


k7iiciuiciu,  wiMj  ueunuieu  ana  leit  sianuing  naif  an  hour.  In 
that  time  it  deposited  a  sediment  which  under  the  micro¬ 
scope  proved  to  contain  “  entomostraca  (water-fleas),  para- 
moecium,  ammbae,  cercomonas,  protococcus  pluvialis,  confervas, 
desmids,  and  the  dShris  of  mosses  and  aecaying  vegetable 
maltor.”  Another  sample,  from  a  tap  similarly  direct  from  the 
mains,  at  the  refreshment-room  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffi^d, 
and^  Lincolnshire  Railway,  Manchester,  contained  similar  organic 
bodies.  The  paramoecium  animalcules  are  known  to  be  the  cause 
of  ^summer  diarrhoea,  and  other  forms  of  sickness,  and  ev^ 
animals  suffer  from  dnnking  water  in  which  these  abound.  All 
these  statistics  tend  to  show  the  moral  impossibility  of  the 
Water  Companies  to  filter  thoroughly  the  water  whence  they* 
draw  their  supplies. 

And  if  filtration  cannot  thus  remove  all  that  is  in  suspension, 
still  less  can  it  remove  what  is  in  solution.  If  it  could,  then 
sea-water  would  be  rendered  fresh  by  passage  through  a  filter. 
The  moral  that  we  deduce  is,  that  the  presence  of  chalk  and 
clay  in  suspension  in  the  mains  is  a  subject  for  congratulation 
under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  that  at  the  time  when  this 
discoloration  occurs  there  is  a  more  than  average  amount  of 
fresh  water  in  the  river,  by  reason  of  the  floods.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  sewage  and  of  infusoria  is  therefore  less  tor  ^e 
time.  Chalk  and  clay  may  be  more  palpable  to  vision  and 
to  taste  than  sewage,  but  are  less  dangerous.  It  is  in  summer, 
when  the  river  is  low,  when  the  water  is  clear  and  free  from 
surface  washings,  that  the  danger  is  greatest.  The  sewage  is 
them  as  much  as  ever ;  its  proportion  to  water  is  huger,  but 
its  inky  colour  is  less  discernible  than  that  of  light  emihs.  The 
“  offensive  deposit  ”  to  which  the  Times’  correspondent  alluded, 
was  due  no  doubt  to  tbe  daily  minute  contributions  of  organic 
matter  in  the  water  supplied  to  the  cistern  in  question,  it  is 
evident,  from  these  facts,  that  the  drinking  water  supplied^ 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  metropolis,  drawn  from  the  Thames,, 
is  largely  tainted  with  organic  matter. 

This  state  of  afi'airs  is  the  less  excusable  when  we  consider 
that  Parliament  legislated  with  a  view  to  prevent  this  danger 
no  less  than  eight  years  ago.  By  29  &  30  Viet.  cap. 
powers  were  entrusted  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  to  purify 
the  Thames.  These  powers,  which  applied  only  to  that  part  of 
the  Thames  between  London  Stone  at  Staines  and  Cricklade, 
were  in  the  following  year  extended  to  the  whole  of  the 
Thames  downwards  to  the  metropolitan  boundaries.  Under 
these  Acts  the  Thames  Conservancy  was  empowered,  after 
giving  six  months’  notice  to  abate  the  nuisance,  to  recover 
a  fine  of  100/.,  with  a  further  fine  of  50/.  for  each  day 
of  continuance  of  the  nuisance,  from  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion  who  should  pour  sewage,  filth  or  refuse  generally  into  the 
Thames,  or  into  any  tributary  thereof,  within  three  miles  radius 
of  the  main  river.  If  this  Act  were  fully  enforced,  the  ThamM 
would  ofier  as  pure  a  supply  of  drinking  water  as  the  metropolis 
could  wish  for.  But  unfortunately  under  the  same  Act  the 
Conservancy  had  power  to  grant  grace  and  extension  of  time^  to 


whole  system  of  drainage.  This  extension  has  been  renewed 
year  after  year,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  offending  towns, 
most  of  which  are  no  nearer  reform,  after  eight  years’  warning, 
tbAii  the  comparison  of  engineers’  plans  and  contractors’  esti¬ 
mates.  Familiarity  with  the  terrors  of  the  Act  has  bred  contempt, 
and  the  day  of  reckoning  has  been  so  constantly  put  oflP 
few  realise  that  the  power  still  remains  in  force.  ^  M^ntime 
London  daily  drinks  its  gallons  of  sewage,  the  contributions  of 
towns  up-stream,  and  the  sunineness  of  the  Thames  Conser¬ 
vancy  perpetuates  the  evil.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when 
the  Thames  was  a  navigable  river,  and  its  smell  in 
the  height  of  summer  was  so  strong  that  a  pestilence 
was  apprehended,  London  took  panic,  and  the  metropolitan 
drainage  was  reorganised.  But  while  the  lower  waters  of  the 
tideway  have  thus  been  reformed,  and  the  air  breathed  by 
London  is  no  longer  so  defiled,  the  water  drunk  is  thus  daify 
polluted.  The  Chelsea,  Grand  Junction,  Lambeth,  Southward 
WMt  Middlesex,  and  Vauxhall  Water  Companies  all  draw  their 
supplies  from  the  polluted  Thames.  We  have  already  shown 
how  inefficient  is  filtration  to  remove  organic  matter,  and 
further  we  may  quote  the  lieport  of  Major  Bolton,  Official 
Inspector  of  Waterworks,  only  in  March  last,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  water  supplied  by  the  four  first-named  Companies  wM 
«  slightly  turbid,  and  contained  moving  organisms.”  If  the 
«  genn  ’^theory  of  cholera  be  correct,  and  there  is  every  reason 
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In  1824  M.  Bu1o2  was  something  like  a 'printer’s  deviL  when 
he  rose  in  rank  and  was  promoted  to  the  digmty  of  read^^ 
for  which  from  the  tenderest  age  he  had  manifested  a  pre^ 
lection  almost  amounting  to  mania.  Fire  years  later,  a  missN 
able  periodical  called  the  Revue  dee  ^ 
gasping  its  last.  Probabl; 


to  suppose  that  it  is,  one  single  cholera  patient  in  the  Upper 
Thames  Valley  might  infect  the  whole  metropolis. 

^  The  Thames  Conservancy  are  by  their  powers  entitled  to 
charge  rent  to  the  Water  Companies  for  the  water  which 
they  draw  from  the  river.  This  bein^  the  case,  the  Companies 
^ve  a  reasonable  and  equitable  claim  that  the  Conservancy 
should  use  such  means  as  are  in  their  power  to  give  them 
pure  water  for  their  money.  The  Conservancy  have  made  ’a 
show  of  proceedings  against  Richmond  and  Brentford  for  con¬ 
tinuing  to  defile  the  upper  tideway,  but  these  towns  are  far 
below  tbe  in-take  of  any  of  the  Water  Companies ;  they  can 
Muse’ a  certain  amount  of  smell  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
outfall  of  their  sewers,  but  they  do  no  harm  to  the  metropo¬ 
litan  drinking  supply.  The  drainage  of  a  single  house 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames  above  Uitton  would^  work  more 
danger  to  London  than  all  the  sewers  of  the  tideway  vil¬ 
lages  put  together.  Since  the  Conservancy  have  suna  into 
supineness,  and  have  betrayed  the  sanitary  trust  reposed 
in  them,  there  is  a  grand  field  for  any  enterprising 
private  member  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  which  does  not 
the  Government  programme,  to  make  peremptory 


r  Deux  Mondek  wai 
ly  an  idea  occurred  to  M.  Bulos* 
he  org^sed  a  company  of  shareholders,  bought  the  expiring 
Revuef  and  forthwith  gave  it  a  novel  character.  Success  wiw 
not  immediate ;  for  some  time  the  ill-luck  and  discredit  of  the 
former  proprietors  continued  to  prey  on  M.  Buloz;  but  hit 
dogged  perseverance  was  equal  to  the  emergency ;  the  Revue 
gr^ually  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  surprised  the  public  by  the 
splendour  of  its  colours.  Buloz  proved  that  if  he  had  no 
literary  talent  he  had  such  professional  instinct  as  has  seldom 
been  equalled  in  journalistic  enterprise.  At  that  time  he  had 
not,  or  did  not  seem  to  have,  the  nasty  humour  to  which  his 
contributors  can  testify.  For  fifteen  years  M.  Buloz  struggled’ 
on,  but  just  succeeding  in  making  his  periodical  ^pear*  he 
secured  the  services  of  the  best  writers  of  the  day — Hugo  gave 
him  poems,  Balzac  novelettes,  Musset  proverbs,  and  George 
Sand  the  best  of  her  work.  The  Revue  had  not  then  tlte 

rather  heavy  and  solid  aspect  which  characterises  it  now _ the 

influence  of  literature  and  art  was  paramount ;  but  as  success 
dawned  on  the  stubborn  Buloz  he  enlarged  tbe  range  of  his 
Review,  and  developed  his  bad  temper ;  criticism,  science,  and 
history  appeared  among  the  strong  parts  of  the  Revue.  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Claude  Bernard,  Arago,  Longeais,  and  others 
enlisted  on  the  staff  of  M.  Buloz.  It  was  in  the  Revue  that 
Gustave  Planche,  the  great  critic,  published  all  his  essays. 
He  was  not  enriched  by  his  connection  with  M.  Buloz,  for  the 
Revuey  if  the  number  of  its  subscribers  had  increased,  had  not 
raised  its  pay,  which,  up  to  this  day,  remains  below  the  aver¬ 
age  remuneration  of  the  least  generous  English  magazine. 
Poor  Gustave  Planche,  who  wrote  once  a  month  for  the  Revuey 
“  enjoyed  ”  a  yearly  salary  of  eighty  pounds,  and  lived  upon 
that  income  while  his  splendid  articles  were  promotmg 
the  prosperity  of  M.  Buloz  and  his  periodical.  Planche, 
who  was  getting  old  and  dejected,  had  no  other  source  of 
profit,  and  he  used  to  say  to  his  intimate  friends  that  if  he  ever 
presented  himself  at  the  Acad^mie  Fran9ai8e,  it  would  be  for 
the  sake  of  the  60/.  annually  awarded  to  its  members.  This 
veracious  instance  of  M.  Buloz’s  incredible  parsimony  is  any¬ 
thing  but  creditable  to  him.  Brain-sucking  is  about  the  most 
contemptible  speculation  of  modern  times ;  it  is  worse  than 
stock-jobbing,  for  it  defrauds  a  large  class  of  men  of  part  of 
their  daily  bread,  while  financial  gambling  is  often  a  just  re¬ 
tribution  on  victims  who  intended  to  victimise  others.  It 
will  be  asked  why  the  most  distinguished  of  the  modem 
French  world  of  letters  consented  to  write  on  such  low  terms.  ’ 
The  reason  is  two-fold — first,  reading  was  then  considerably 
more  circumscribed  than  it  is  now ;  the  cheapness  of  books 
has  diffused  literary  taste — works  now  run  through  twenty  or 
thirty  editions,  but  forty  years  ago  they  seldom  rose  above 
ten ;  the  second  reason  is  that  M.  Buloz,  whose  position  had 
become  as  firm  as  a  rock,  was  as  indispensable  to  the  cele¬ 
brities  of  the  day  as  they  were  necessary  to  him ;  he  specu¬ 
lated  on  theinfluenceof  his  publication,  and  paidthjem  in  renown 
instead  of  money.  Had  M.  Buloz  been  poor,  no  one  could  of. 
course  have  rated  him  for  his  stinginess;  but  the  Revue  was  a 
mine  of  wealth,  and  its  editor,  as  well  as  others,  was  aware 
that  fame,  especially  at  times,  does  not  pay  the  baker’s^  bilL 

In  1840  M.  Buloz  was  taken  with  a  strange  ambition ;  he*^ 
resolved  to  extend  his  attributions;  the  management  of  the 
Comddie  Fran^aise  was  vacant ;  M.  Buloz  solicited  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  obtained  it.  The  rough,  matter-of-fact  editor 
of  the  Revue  dte  Deux  Mondes  was  ill-adapted  to  a  post  that 
demanded  knowledge  of  the  stage,  taste,  refinement,  and  ^ood 
breeding,  in  none  of  which  qualities  M.  Buloz  was  particu¬ 
larly  well  provided.  But  an  obstinate  man  is  M.  Buloz,  and 
for  six  years  he  persevered  in  his  mistake,  discontenting  every¬ 
body,  including  the  public ;  quarrelling  with  Mdlle.  Mars, 
who  was  no  person  to  bro(^  petty  vexations,  and  who 
paid  off  her  manager  in  his  own  coin,  bringing  the  Coni6die 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  spending  his  money.  This  last  misad¬ 
venture  had  the  effect  of  enlightening  him  in  the  seventh 
of  his  management ;  he  got  tired  of  sinking  the  profits  of  the 
Revue  in  his  luckless  theatrical  enterprise ;  he  gave  up  the 
management,  and  took  charge  of  the  administrative  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  theatre.  These  functions  he  only  held  for  a  year ; 
at  the  general  request  of  the  artists  he  retired,  and  never  since 
tried  his  hand  at  theatrical  speculation. 

M.  Buloz  returned  to  the  Rue  Saint-Benolt,  which  WM 
then  the  seat  of  the  great  periodical,  and  resumed  the 
grateful  occupation  of  picking  mistakes  of  grammar  out 
of  articles ;  he  no  longer  could  tyrannise  Mdlle.  Mars ;  tw 
her  homonym,  V.  de  Mars,  was  a  good  substitute.  V. 
de  Mars,  formerly  known  throughout  the  French  press  M 
the  unfortunate  de  Mars,”  was  M.  Buloz’s  sub-editor;  ; 
so  the  report  runs,  a  terrible  life  did  M.  Buloz  make  of  his. 
De  Mars  was  an  inoffensive  and  tractable  young  man,  whom 


figure  in  the  Government  programme,  to  make  peremptory 
and  compulsory  those  injunctions  and  penalties  which  at 
present  are  optional  and  almost  obsolete  under  the  rdgitne  of 
the  Thames  Conservancy.  Even  then  it  would  take  a  year  or 
two  at  least  to  divert  all  the  sewage  of  the  up-stream  towns ; 
and  who  can  say  how  soon  cholera  may  not  come  upon  us  from 
the  East  P  In  the  cholera  visitation  of  1867,  nine-tenths  of 
the  cases  were  confined  to  East-end  houses  supplied  with 
water  from  a  reservoir  of  the  New  River  Company  which 
had  accidentally  been  slightly  tainted  by  soak^e  from  a 
reservoir  of  polluted  water  not  used  by  the  Company.  With 
this  precedent  as  to  the  eff’ects  of  pollution,  if  it  once  gets 
into  the  mains,  and  with  the  facts  which  we  have  here 
brought  forward,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  no  time 
like  the  present  for  summary  reform  in  the  present  state  of 
pollution  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames. 


LEADING  MEN  IN  THE  FRENCH  PRESS.— VII 


M.  BULOZ. 

^  It  is  characteristic  of  the  French  press  and  the  English 
press  that  one  is  based  upon  personal  influence,  while  the 
other  relies  upon  a  power  that  is  principally  collective. 
France  has  more  journalists  than  journals;  England,  it  may 
be  said,  has  journals  and  no  journalists.  A  number  of  English 
writers  silently  and  anonymously  contribute  to  a  daily  paper 
of  which  the  opinions  carry  great  weight  with  a  portion  of 
tbe  community.  This  would  scarcely  please  the  French  reader. 
He  reads  a  newspaper  because  he  hopes  to  find  there  the  articles 
of  one  or  two  favourite  writers.  This  leads,  of  course,  to  the 
influence  of  personal  sentiment  to  the  detriment  of  the  journals 
wherein  this  sentiment  is  expressed.  There  is  only  one 
exception  to  the  rule ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  of 
no  small  weight  The  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes  is  a  powerful 
organ ;  and  it  is  read  as  the  Revuey  whoever  writes  in  it.  The 
Revue  is  respected  in  political  circles ;  its  opinions  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  consideration ;  and  in  literature  it  is  the  ante¬ 
chamber  of  the  Acaddmie  Fran9aise.  Few  would  think  of 
presenting  themselves  for  admission  to  that  respectable 
assembly  if  they  had  not  contributed  to  the  Revue.  In  any 
case,  the  Academicians  would  take  care  not  to  elect  them  if 
they  had  not.  The  famous  periodical  is,  in  fact,  a  power ;  it 
is  tne  only  publication  of  its  kind  that  exists  in  France,  but  it 
is  the  first  periodical  in  Europe.  Who  has  created  that 
power  P  Who  has  elevated  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  from 
tbe  lowest  to  the  highest  standard  ?  Answer,  ye  mangled, 
mortified  writers,  dead  or  alive,  who  have  suffered  your  wings 
to  be  clipped  and  your  grammar  to  be  questioned ;  answer, 
Balzac,  Mdrimde,  Alfred  de  Mosset,  Sainte-Beuve,  George 
Sand,  Octave  Feuillet,  Th^ophile  Gautier  I  None  can  or  dare 
iBPly ;  and  it  is  only  the  echo  that  answers,  Monsieur  Buloz. 
-Monsieur  Buloz,  otherwise  the  Bluebeard  of  Literature, 
otherwise  the  Autocrat  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  is  the  terror 
of  his  foes,  but  more  particularly  of  his  friends.  No  one,  with¬ 
out  making  his  moral  will,  dare  beard  him  in  his  deh. 
Monsieur  Buloz  is  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
His  reputation  is  hardly  less  formidable  than  an  ogre’s,  and  he 
is  said  to  be  continually  sitting  before  bis  desk,  like  a  vicious 
old  Druid  of  literature,  malignantly  perusing  articles  from  the 
most  renewed  pens,  fishing  for  mistakes  in  spelling,  and  wildly 
dancing  with  delight  when  he  stumbles  over  a  case  of  doubt¬ 
ful  syntax — when  he  is  not  tormenting  his  sub-editor  or  driving 
his  en^Uoyis  to  the  extreme  verge  of  fear  and  insanity.  M. 
Buloz  has  never  written  anything ;  his  literary  talents  have 
never  extended  beyond  the  capacity  of  correcting  MSS.  and 
proofs;  and  yet  he  has  dictated  to  the  lofty,  curbed  the 
most  rebellious  spirits  by  the  sole  force  of  will  and  pur¬ 
pose,  and  created  the  finest  of  Reviews  that  ever  appeared. 
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nature  seemed  to  hare  designed]  to  be  tormented  by  Buloz,  than  half  of  ite  working  and  productive  classes.  That  facT 
iust  as  Buloz  was  specially  made  to  torment  de  Mara.  This  alone  renders'the  agricultural  question  one  of  the  most  im- 
lU-starred  man,  who,  so  the  legend  went,  was  always  groaning  portant  for  Italy  to  solve. 

under  heavy  irons  in  the  northern  tower  of  the  Heow  castle.  Now  brigandage,  that  scourge  of  the  southern  provinces,  is  well 
was  too  timid  to  run  away,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  known  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  agrarian  and  social  question, 
saw  no  other  way  of  ^curing  libwty  than  hy  departing  this  t^e  official  reports  of  the  last  twelve  years  prove  that 

world,  for  he  prematurely  died.  His  place  wm  brigand  bands  are  recruited  among  the  starving, ^miserable 

Chidlemel-I^conr,  the  accomplished  orator  and  (now)  editor  peasantry,  and  that  in  districts  where  the  condition  of  the 

o(  the  USpubhque^ar^atB^,  who  less  timid  and  patient,  peasant  is  leas  wretched,  brigandage  has  either  Neatly 

and  fled  from  the  office  in  a  storm  of  p^ion  a  diminished  or  disappeared  entirelv. 

vMiT  and  a  half  after  he  had  entered  it.  M.  Buloz,  who  is  an  ^  ^  ,*  ,, 

year  a  u;-  Urtof  /.loon  fVif/MirrVi  TTmnirA  -Thus,  in  the  A bbruzzi,  for  the  sole  reason  that  there  the  peasant, 

Orleanist,  steered  his  boat  clean  reduced  to  beggary,  has  the  resource  of  going  to  work  in  the 

giving  his  patronage  to  mild  attacks  ®flhin^  the  existing  g^amps  of  the  Agro  Romano,  this  yearly  emigration  has  put  a 

powers,  and  taking  occasional  articles  from  the  Duke  d  Aumme  g^^^p  ^  brigandage,  and  shows  it  to  be  rather  a  result  of  despair 

and  the  Count  de  Pans,  when,  for  once,  he  consented  to  be  than  of  natural  tendency  to  crime. 

less  particular  about  grammar.  Not  even  the  war  or  the  ... _ i  *1.  4. 

Commune  induced  him  to  interrupt  the  publication  of  the  ^  7  ^  j-  •  ■ 

which  has  now  attained  the  zenith  of  prosperity.  The  ,  Although  torrents  of  blood  have  been  shod  in  attempting  to  suppress 

tomMt  of  contemporary  authors  are  his  contributors— Taine,  brigandage  nothing  has  bwn  done  to  prevent  it-that  the  Italian 

^an,  Erckmann-Ohatrian,  Octave  FeuiUet,  George  Sand,  ^  Burgeon  but  a  bad  doctor.  The  only 

,  T  •  1  ^  au  \xt  1  measure  tending,  as  it  were,  to  purify  the  patient  s  blood  was  the 

Leconte  de  Lis  e,  are  among  e^.  e  n  ♦  k  r  ^  small  lots  of  ecclesiastical  property.  But  in  consequence  of 

get  on  with  M.  Buloz ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  certain  fatal  mistakes  in  carrying  out  this  measure,  which  space 

that  the  smoothness  of  his  temper  is  in  no  wise  promoted  by  does  not  allow  me  to  detail,  it  was  practically  nullified,  and  tnese 


peasantry,  and  that  in  districts  where  the  condition  of  the 
peaswt  is  less  wretched,  brigandage  has  either  greatly 
diminished  or  disappeared  entirely. 

Thus,  in  the  Abbruzzi,  for  the  sole^reason  that  there  the  peasant, 
when  reduced  to  beggary,  has  the  resource  of  going  to  work  in  the 
fever  swamps  of  the  Agro  Romano,  this  yearly  emigration  has  put  a 
stop  to  brigandage,  and  shows  it  to  be  rather  a  result  of  despair 
than  of  natural  tendency  to  crime. 

Signor  Yillari  justly  remarks  that 

Although  torrents  of  blood  have  been  shod  in  attempting  to  suppress 
brigandage,  nothing  has  been  done  to  prevent  it — that  the  Italian 
Government  has  bMn  a  good  surgeon  but  a  bad  doctor.  The  only 
measure  tending,  as  it  were,  to  purify  the  patient’s  blood  was  the 


increase  of  age.  M.  Buloz  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsym¬ 
pathetic  ;  he  has  pitilessly  pounded  the  brains  of  young  men 
of  talent.  But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  he  is  not  le  premier 
venu.  He  is  the  creator  of  a  publication  which,  if  it  has  been 
of  no  material  service  to  those  who  contributed  to  it,  has 
proved  sn  invaluable  channel  of  instruction  and  information  to 
the  world  at  large.  No  person  can  be  more  ^un pleasant  to 
deal  with  than  M.  Buloz  ;  but  no  periodical  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  read  than  that  he  edits.  C.^B. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  CAMORRA,  MAFIA,  AND  BRIGANDAGE. 

III. — BRIGANDAGE. 

Sir, — In  the  course  of  his  inquiries  into  the  causes  and  pos- 
«ble  remedies  for  the  three  tremendous  evils  of  which  these 
letters  treat.  Signor  Villari  has  been  met  on  all  sides  by  the 
argument  that,  in  agitating  on  these  social  questions,  there  'was 

geat  danger  of  giving  rise  to  complicated  internal  troubles. 

e  has  been  told  that  it  is  a  crime  against  his  country  to 
excite  among  the  peasantry  hopes  impossible  to  be  realised  ; 
tiiat  they  constitute  the  largest  and  least  civilised  class  in 
Italy ;  and  that,  did  they  rise  in  rebellion,  a  real  Jacquerie  would 
be  the  result.  These  same  counsellors  suggest  that  time  and 
general  progress  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  eventually 
bring  about  improvement.  Why,  they  say,  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  country  by  the  dissemination  of  dangerous  ideas. 

The  very  fact  of  such  objections  being  raised  against  at¬ 
tempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  will 
be  in  itself  a  proof  to  English  readers  of  the  low  standard  of 
general  enlightenment  in  Italy. 

The  majority  of  Italians  think  that,  having  succeeded  in 
getting  a  Constitutional  Government,  nothing  more  remains  to 
be  done,  and  that  it  is  safer  to  leave  everything  in  statu  quo. 
Naturally  Signor  Villari  deprecates  all  idea  of  wishing  to 
excite  a  social  rebellion,  and  insists  on  the  folly  of  allowing 
an  unreasoning  fear  of  those  bugbears — Socialism,  Communism, 
and  Internationalism — to  scare  the  nation  from  all  efforts  after 
internal  improvement. 

'  No  political  question  can  make  real  progress  without  being  allied 
to  social  questions,  and  a  change  of  government,  unaccompanied  by 
a  progressive  transformation  of  society,  would  be  work  in  vain. 

What,  too,  he  asks,  is  that  peace  which  his  opponents  are 
so  anxious  to  preserve. 

Are  the  Camorra,  the  Mafia,  and  Brigandage  signs  of  order  and 
of  peace?  We  might  say  that  Switzerland  has  often  been  hovJe- 
by  popular  risings  caused  by  the  agitation  of  subversive 
theories,  and  that  in  comparison  with  Switzerland  we  enjoy  com¬ 
plete  peace.  Yet  every  part  of  Switzerland  may  be  traversed  with 
complete  security  of  life  and  property,  while  in  some  of  our  provinces 
stir  without  an  armed  escort,  and  the  population — the 
lUhabitants  of  a  free  countrv — are  little  better  than  slaves.  Had  it 


lots,  instead  of  forming  a  class  of  independent  peasantry,  have  only 
gone  to  swell  the  already  vast  estates  of  the  great  proprietors. 

And  has,  then,  no  improvement  taken  place  since  IfifiO  in  the 
state  of  our  southern  peasantry  ?  Truth  compels  me  to  say :  None: 
Certainly  no  one  can  deny  the  immense  benefits  to  other  classes 
brought  about  by  the  new  Government.  But  in  this  letter  I  am 
treating  of  one  class  of  citizens  alone,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
changes  effected  have  in  no  way  ameliorated  the  social  condition  of 
the  peasantry. 

Signor  Villari  gives  painful  details,  unfortunately  too  long 
for  insertion  here,  of  the  feudal  state  of  the  southern  Italian 
provinces.  He  describes  populous  towns  in  which  there  is  no 
middle  class,  only  a  group  of  rich  landed  proprietors,  generally 
united  by  bonds  of  relationship,  and  the  needy,  ignorant  masses 
who  cultivate  the  earth  and  are  totally  at  the  mercy  of  this 
governing  class  of  large  landholders.  Some  few  of  these  do 
not  abuse  their  power,  but  they  are  so  few,  alas  I  as  to  be 
mere  exceptions  to  the  general'  rule  of  despotism.  Signor 
Villari  tells  us  that 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  give  a  minute  description  of  the 
agricultural  condition  of  these  provinces,  since  there  are  no  uniform 
terms  of  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant — no  law  or  custom 
that  is  in  general  use.  Every  kind  of  variation  is  introduced  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  landlord. 

And  what  is  even  worse  than  the  harsh  injustice  of  the  prevailing 
agreements  is  the  indefiniteness  of  many  of  their  clauses,  which 
carry  one  back  to  the  middle  ages.  For  instance,  the  landlord  has 
an  unlimited  right  of  exacting  corvde  labour  and  imposts  in  kind 
from  his  peasantry,  and  avails  himself  largely  of  the  privilege. 

Thus  we  And  peasants  obliged  at  stated  times  to  send  their 
landlords  a  certain  number  of  eggs  and  chickens,  turkeys,  house 
lambs,  &c.,  or  to  fatten  several  pigs  for  them ;  all  this  at  the 
arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  who  also  contrives  to  benefit 
exclusively  by  all  improvements  made  by  his  tenants.  This  is 
the  state  of  things  even  in  the  provinces  of  Chieti  and  Teramo, 
where  the  peasants  are,  on  the  whole,  better  off  than  elsewhere. 

But  the  most  terrible  picture  perhaps  is  that  of  the  state 
of  the  peasants  employed  on  the  large  properties  in  Apulia, 


These  labourers,  although  working  nearly  all  the  year  round  on 
these  estates,  have  to  leave  their  wives  and  families  in  the  towns, 
and  think  themselves  fortunate  if  once  every  three  weeks  or  so.  they 
are  able  on  a  frte  day  to  go  and  pass  a  few  hours  with  them  in  their 
own  home.  Out  in  the  country  they  all  sleep  together  in  the  South 
Italian  equivalent  for  a  barn — a  stone  building,  with  sleeping  places 
cut  in  the  wall.  In  these  berths  is  a  sack  of  straw — nothing  else, 
and  the  men  lie  down  to  sleep  without  undressing;  indeed,  they 
never  undress  at  all. 

They  are  looked  after  by  an  overseer  {inassaro)  who  furnishes  to 
each  man  every  morning  a  flat  loaf  of  sour  black  bread,  called  pan- 
rozzo,  weighing  about  two  pounds  and  a  half.  Work  begins  at 
dawn  and  goes  on  till  sunset,  but  at  10  a.m.  the  men  iu*e  allowed  to 
rest  for  half  an  hour,  and  they  then  eat  a  little  of  their  bread.  At 
sunset,  when  work  is  over,  the  massaro  puts  a  great  pot  on  the  fir® 
at  the  end  of  the  building,  and  fills  it  with  water  and  a  little 
salt.  While  this  is  being  heated  the  men  stand  waiting  in  rows 
near  the  fire,  and  slice  their  bread  into  wooden  bowls,  in  which  th® 


DuaDiiants  ot  a  free  country — are  little  better  than  slaves.  Had  it  near  the  fire,  and  slice  their  bread  into  wooden  bowls,  in  wnicn  tn® 
^  een  possible  to  transform  our  social  condition  before  Italy  became  massaro  pours  a  little  of  the  salt  water  with  the  addition  of  a  few 
independent,  it  would  have  been  far  better ;  but  the  sudden  and  dn^ps  of  oil.  And  this  is  their  soup  all  the  year  round,  and  is 
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puwly  political  transformation  of  Italy  has  placed  the  country  in  a 
^cious  circle,  from  which  it  is  difijcult,  but  imperatively  necessary, 
to  escape.  All  expenses  have  increased  enormously  without  any 
^rresjwnding  increase  of  production.  There  is  no  permanent  cure 
r  Italy  8  financial  deadlock  until  the  social  conditions  that  cause 
e  existing  moral  deadlock  be  radically  changed. 

Signor  Villari  reminds  us  that  Italy  is  above  all  an  agri- 
itural  country ;  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  form  more 
sn  one-third  of  its  whole  population,  and  considerably  more 


called  acqua  sale.  They  never  receive  any  other  sustenance  whatever^ 
excepting  in  harvest  time,  when  they  are  allowed  a  quart  or 
so  of  thin  sour  wine  to  enable  them  to  get  through  their  extra 
labour.  Yet  every  day  these  men  save  a  bit  of  their  loaf  in  order 
to  sell  it  or  take  it  home  to  their  families.  Their  wages  amount  to 
about  61.  st.-rling  a  year,  with  the  addition  of  half  a  sack  of  com, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  beans,  if  the  crops  be  good. 

This,  then,  is  a  specimen  of  the  doles  far  niente  of  Southern 
Italians !  Surely  your  readers  will  concur  in  the  verdict  of 
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a  defensive  war  is  impossible,  since  no  enemies  attack  ns.  What 
then,  ought  we  to  do  ?  It  is  clear  that  we  must  turn  all  our  atte^ 
tion  to  internal  affairs,  but  the  life  of  a  nation  cannot  be  limit^  to 
only  trying  to  pay  off  the  national  debt  We  might  be  free,  united 
independent,  with  our  finances  in  perfect  order,  and  yet  remain  a 
nation  without  any  significance  in  the  worl<L  A  new  spirit  must 
animate  us,  a  new  ideal  must  inspire  our  actions  ;  and  this  ideal  ia 
social  justice,  which  we  must  seek  to  establish  of  our  own  free 
will.  That  moral  life,  without  which  national  life  has  no  existence 
must  be  re-awakened  in  us.  It  is  indispensable,  both  for  our  mate¬ 
rial  and  moral  interests. 

Until  the  masses  are  freed  from  oppression,  neither  labour  nor 
production  can  increase  among  us ;  nor  can  we  have  the  strength 
and  wealth  necessary  to  a  great  nation.  Nothing  is  so  demoralising 
as  to  live  amid  slaves,  side  by  side  with  the  oppressed  and  corrupt, 
without  opposing,  struggling,  fighting  against  the  evil.  The  Ca- 
morra,  Mafia,  and  Brigandage  are  natural  results.  Under  a  despotic 
rigime  the  consequences  of  the  evil  are  less  grave,  because  the 
obstacles  are  independent  of  our  will,  because  there  is  another 
enemy  to  combat,  another  ideal  to  be  reached.  All  patriots  will 
remember  that  in  the  past  their  moral  p<Mition  was  higher  than  at 
present.  Then  there  was  war,  hope,  sacrifice,  continual  danger  to 
elevate  our  minds.  Now,  instead,  we  have  contentions  of  party, 
and  sometimes  of  personal  interests,  without  a  Deity  to  whom  to 
devote  our  existence.  Our  Deity  then  was  our  country,  which 
to-day  seems  to  have  become  free  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  our 
ideal.  The  fact  is  that  liberty  has  not  struck  its  roots  deeply  enough 
in  Italy;  it  has  remained  on  the  surface,  has  reached  our  political, 
without  penetrating  to  our  social  and  individual  life. 

Let  me,  who  have  passed  my  life  in  teaching,  be  permitted  to 
draw  an  example  from  the  schools  which  are  in  truth  the  workshops 
in  which  citizens  are  formed.  The  question  has  often  been  put 
whether,  with  the  benefit  of  all  modern  educational  improvements, 
the  rising  generation  will  know  and  be  worth  more  than  the  pre* 
ceding?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  new  generation  learns 
more  and  better  than  ourselves.  But  if  it  will  be  worthier  is  a 
different  question.  Our  teachers  and  our  books  were  worse  and 
scantier.  But  in  our  school  days  there  was  a  holy  influence  that 
has  vanished  now.  The  day  on  which  a  volume  of  Berchet*,  of 
Niccolini,  of  Colletta,  first  fell  into  our  hands,  became  the  birthday 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  student’s  chamber  in  which  they  were  secretly 
read  was  illumined  by  a  holy  light,  and  an  unknown  spirit  revealed 
to  us  things  contained  in  no  programme  of  studies  whatever.  Then 
a  secret  intelligence  existed  between  professors  and  students,  then 
were  unspoken  words  that  taught  us  more  than  those  that  were 
uttered.  Now  this  enchantment  has  disappeared,  the  old  gods  have 
been  overthrown  without  any  new  divinity  taking  their  place« 
Most  students  look  forward  to  nothing  but  a  profession  or  an  em¬ 
ployment;  a  few  chosen  ones  devote  themselves  to  science.  Bat 
neither  is  that  enough,  for  science  itself  needs  to  be  devoted  to 
some  still  higher  aim  by  which  it  may  be  sanctified.  In  life  all 
that  is  not  sanctified  is  ^profaned.  •  And  the  want  I  find^  in  the 
schools  I  also  perceive  in  society,  for  it  comes  from  emptiness  of 
heart. 

There  is  no  air  for  us  to  breathe,  since  after  a  life  of  sacrifice  we 
have  no  longer  an  object  of  sacrifice.  Now,  then,  it  is  our  duty  to 
succour  the  suffering  thousands  around  us — not  only  our  duty,  but 
our  chief,  most  urgent  interest ;  thus  alone  can  we  regain  our  lost 

ideal . One  more  objection  remains  for  me  to  combat.  Many 

Northern  Italians  think,  though  few  openly  express  their  idea,  that 
fortunately  all  Italy  is  not  in  the  same  state  as  the  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces. 

So  much  the  worse  for  them,  think  these  Pharisees,  if  Southern 
Italians  are  still  in  a  semi-barbarian  condition ;  we  Central  ana 
Northern  Italians  are  much  more  civilised  ;  we  will  let  the  others  be, 
and  trust  to  time  and  general  progress  to  improve  their  lot.  To 
this  we  Southern  Italians  have  the  right  to  reply.  Now  that  Italy 
is  one  and  independent,  you  cannot  separate  your  interests  from 
ours ;  if  you  do  not  civilise  us,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  return 
to  our  barbarism ! 

These  “  Southern  Letters,”  while  stirring  the  pulses  of 
true  patriots,  have  excited  a  tempest  of  indignation  in  certain 
official  circles.  Certain  functionaries,  high  in  office  in  the 
Southern  States,  pelt  Signor  Villari  with  reproaches  for  daring 
to  publish  such  unwelcome  truths  so  strangely  at  variance  with 
their  own  rose-coloured  reports.  These  gentlemen  have  a 
delicate  preference  for  washing  their  dirty  linen  at  home,  but 
perform  that  operation  so  gingerly  that  an  ugly  suspicion  will 
arise  that  the  linen  in  question  is  never  washed  at  all. 

The  liberal  press  in  Italy  is  loud  in  praise  of  Signor  Villan  s 
patriotic  and  eloquent  appeal ;  so,  too,  the  influential  Ang^jurg 
Gazette^  the  Times  of  Germany,  which  has  an  excellent 
article  on  the  Southern  Letters,”  and  extols  the  English 
courage  shown  by  Signor  Villari  in  revealing  the  plague-spots 
of  Italy,  and  so  energeticallv  insisting  on  their  purificauon. 
And  although  these  “  Letters ’’  appeared  in  the  Opinume,  which 
is  a  Government  organ,  the  others,  for  the  most  part,  presets  a 
discreet  silence  on  the  ticklish  subject.  Some,  indeed,  whoM 
zeal  overcomes  their  discretion,  attempt  either  to  pooh-jwoh 
Signor  Villari’s  statements,  or  to  distort  and  soften  them 
down.  Yet  to  both  friends  and  foes  it  is  a  well-known 


Colletta,  the  Liberal 


*  Berchet  and  Niccolini,  patriotic  poets, 
historian  of  Naples. 
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flirt  that  Signor  Villari  has  documentary  evidence  for  every 
^  rtion  that  he  has  made  that  all  these  horrors  and  abuses 

prist  and  that  more  still  remain  which  will  shortly  be 
to  the  pubUc. _  Lisda  Mazihi. 

MEDICAL  INTOLERANCE. 

gj, _ I  waited  for  the  appearance  of  your  last  Saturday’s 

impr^ion  to  see  if  there  was  any  **  reply  or  explanation  from 
anyone  who  can  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject  ”  to  the 
Allegations  in  my  letter,  but  as  none  such  has  appeared,  I 
request  leave  to  reply  to  the  following  passage  in  your 
editorial  note ; — “  ^  M.D.’s  ’  statement  that  the  changes  which 
liave  come  over  medical  practice  within  this  century  are 
chiefly  due  fe  influence  of  the  ‘  homoeopathic  school  ’  is 
startling,  and  would  require  exposition  and  explanation.  We 
imagine  that  *  M.D.’  uses  the  word  in  some  sense  different 
from  its  vulgar  acceptation.” 

I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that,  in  making  this  assertion,  I  used 
the  words  in  their  literal,  natural,  and  vulgar  sense ;  and  all 
•who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  medicine  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty- five  or  forty  years  are  aware  of  the  facte 
on  which  the  statement  I  made  is  wunded. 

It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  the  late  distinguished  surgeon, 
Mr.  Kingdon,  read  a  paper  on  homoeopathy  at  ong  of  the  medical 
pieties  of  London.  Among  other  things  he  testified  to  the 
great  power  of  one  of  the  homoeopathic  remedies  in  subduing 
inflammation,  and  made  the  remarkable  admission  that  if 
practitioners  were  acquainted  with  this  remedy  **  their  lancets 
•would  rust  in  their  cases.”  This  statement  was  so  offensive  to 
the  profession  generally  that  Mr.  Kingdon  was  furiously 
attacKed  in  the  medical  periodicals,  and  nearly  expelled  from 
his  society  for  making  it.  How  is  it  now  with  blood-letting  in 
inflammation  ?  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  the 
physician  in  attendance  on  the  late  French  Ambassador  was 
blamed  in  allopathic  journals  for  abstracting  blood  from  his 
illustrious  patient,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  the 
same  sort  of  excuse  for  his  blood-letting  as  was  given  by  the 
indiscreet  young  woman  of  the  old  story  for  having^a  baby 
before  she  was  a  wife — it  was  such  a  very  little  one.” 

In  1846  the  late  Sir  John  Forbes  wrote  an  elaborate  paper 
on  homoeopathy  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  BevieiOf  of 
which  he  was  the  editor,  the  gist  of  which  was  to  show  that 
the  success  of  homoeopathic  treatment  taught  them  that  the 

active  medication  ”  of  the  old  school  was  a  great  mistake, 
and  did  more  harm  than  good.  This  article  raised  such  a 
clamour  against  the  illustrious  editor  that  ho  was  forced,  a 
couple  of  years  later,  to  give  up  the  publication  of  the  Review 
he  had  edited  so  ably  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  When 
has  “  active  medication  ” — by  which  is  meant  bleeding,  cup¬ 
ping,  blistering,  severe  purging,  the  actual  cautery,  mercurial 
salivation,  and  the  whole  farrago  of  so-called  heroic  treat¬ 
ment  ” — gone  to  ?  Before  the  homoeopathic  school  began  its 
teachings  all  these  heroic  methods  were  in  full  vigour,  and 
hardly  was  a  feeble  protest  ever  heard  against  the  most  per¬ 
nicious  of  them.  Indeed,  the  chief  accusation  brought  against 
the  homoeopathic  school  by  the  partisans  of  old  physic  was 
that  they  neglected  the  use  of  active  measures-^-bleeding, 
purging,  &c. — in  eases  of  serious  disease.  Now  active  medi¬ 
cation”  is  almost  abandoned  by  the  old  school,  and  though 
we  doctors  are  often  twitted  with  confounding  the  post  hoc 
and  propter  hoc,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Henderson,  Tessier,  and  others  of  the  homoeopathic 
school,  and  the  results  of  the  treatment  in  the  homoeopathic 
hospitals  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  abandonment  of  their  severe  treatment  by  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  old  physic. 

But  this  is  only  the  negative  effect  produced  by  homoeo¬ 
pathy  on  general  medicine.  Its  positive  action  is  shown  by 
the  wholesale  adoption  of  homoeopathic  remedies  by  the  old 
school.  We  have  only  to  look  through  one  of  the  latest  works 
on  medical  practice  by  a  professor  of  therapeutics  in  Univer¬ 
sity  College  in  order  to  see  how  largely  .indebted  modem 
medicine  is  to  the  teachings  of  homoeopathy.  We  find  there 
aconite  recommended  for  inflammations,  belladonna  for  sore 
throat,  camphor  for  cholera,  corrosive  sublimate  for  dysentery, 
mecacuanha  for  vomiting,  hamamelis  for  haemorrhages,  arsenic 
mr  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  and  fifty  other  applications  of  medicines 
that,  till  within  these  last  few  years,  were  peculiar  to  the 
homoeopathic  school,  and  quite  unknown  to  old  school  practi¬ 
tioners. 

The  space  you  would  allow  me  to  occupy  would  not  suffice 
^  give  anything  like  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  I  could  adduce 
m  support  of  my  statement  that  “  the  whole  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution,  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  teachings  of 
the  homcBopathic  school ;  ”  but  what  I  have  said  will  suffice 
^  I  meant  the  statement  to  be  received  in  its  literal 

e^gnification.  Your  obedient  serv-ant. 

May  5, 1875.  M.D. 


POETRY. 


**LA  JOCONDE”  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

(louvre  gallery.) 

In  her  eternal  beauty  she  stands  there 
Among  the  gods  for  ever.  At  her  feet 
I  see  the  hopes  of  men  uprise,  and  beat 

Like  crested  waves,  joy  sparkling  and  most  fidr : _ 

I  see  the  Artist  with  his  laurelled  hmr. 

Rapt  in  his  wonder-world  ;  the  Thinker,  meet 
To  track  shy  truth  to  her  last  still  retreat ; 

The  Statesman,  strong  of  will  to  do  and  dare, 

A  king  of  men  ;  the  Lover  in  whose  breast 
The  sweetest  twilight  dawn  is  flushing  fast ; 

The  Saint,  whose  prayer  is  turned  to  praise  at  last ; 

The  Mother  musing  by  her  babe  at  rest _ 

How  bright  they  flash  a  moment  I  She,  the  while. 
Looks  down  upon  man  with  the  same  calm  smile. 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 
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THE  ALLEGED  DISCOVERY  OP  AMERICA 
BY  THE  CHINESE. 

Fusang;  or,  the  Biscovery  of  America  hy  Chinese  Buddhist  Priests 
.  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Leland.  London  : 

Triibner  and  Co. 

We  are  little  accustomed  to  regard  America  as  an 
Asiatic  discovery,  and  yet  no  fact  can  be  more  certain. 
No  one  can  compare  authentic  delineations  of  the 
Siberian  tribes  with  the  North  American  Indians  with¬ 
out  being  convinced  of  their  substantial  identity,  and 
accepting  the  former  as  the  progenitors  of  the  latter, 
and  consequently  the  discoverers  and  colonisers  of  the 
western  world,  unless  indeed  he  is  prepared  to  maintain 
the  converse  proposition.  This  latter  theory  was 
actually  propounded  some  time  since  in  an  ingenious 
work  entitled  *  Palaeorama,*  but  as  the  learned  author 
transferred  the  entire  history  of  the  Pentateuch  to 
America,  identifying  the  golden  calf  with  the  tapir,  and 
drowning  Pharaoh  in  the  Gulf  of  California,  his  argu¬ 
ments  have  been  thought  to  prove  too  much.  It  is 
safer  to  class  the  American  Indians  with  the  Tungusio 
variety  of  mankind,  a  race  standing  in  nearly  the  same 
relation  to  the  Chinese  stock  as  this  to  the  Indo-Chinese 
and  the  latter  to  the  Malay,  and  which,  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances,  has  developed  in  Japan  such  a 
capacity  for  civilisation  as  fully  to  establish  its  ability  to 
organise  the  complicated  social  structure  of  ancient 
Peru  and  Mexico. 

It  is  worth  while  to  dwell  on  the  primitive  peopling 
of  America  in  connection  with  our  present  subject,  as  it 
tends  to  diminish  what  will  at  first  sight  strike  most 
minds  as  the  antecedent  improbability  of  a  re-discovery 
of  the  country  from  the  Asiatic  side.  The  question  may 
be  stated  arithmetically  thus;  —  As  the  Tungusian 
barbarians  are  to  Behring’s  Stiaits,  so  are  the  civilised 
Chinese  and  Japanese  to  some  unknown  marine  quantity. 
May  we  call  this  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  ?  Jilr.  Leland 
evidently  thinks  we  may,  and  we  concur  with  him  to 
this  extent,  that  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  discovery  of 
America  carries  with  it  nothing  d  priori  improbable, 
that  on  the  other  hand  some  archa3ological  vestige  of 
such  a  discoveiy  on  the  American  coast,  or  historical 
record  of  it  in  Oriental  annals,  is  what  imnuX  facie  wo 
are  entitled  to  expect.  But  do  we  find  any  ?  No  evi¬ 
dence  of  ruins  or  inscriptions  in  America  itself  is 
hitherto  forthcoming,  or  could  be  produced  at  this 
time  of  day  without  incurring  grave  suspicion.  Wo 
are  therefore  compelled  to  rely  on  the  Chinese  annals, 
a  source  liable  to  scruple  from  the  extremely  limited 
number  of  skilled  interpreters,  as  well  as  from  the  diflfl- 
culty  of  identifying  localities  and  our  utter  uncertainty 
as  to  the  soundness  of  the  historian’s  judgment  and  the 
value  of  his  authorities.  We  must  agree,  however, 
with  Mr.  Leland*  that  if  “  the  historians  Nan-sn  and 
Ven-hien-tum-kao  ”  have  actually  recorded  on  suflBi- 
cient  authority  the  adventures  of  a  vessel  borne  to 
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an  unknown  island  under  the  dynasty  of  Learn  (507  a.d.), 
there  is  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  concluding 
that  she  had  actually  been  carried  to  the  coast  of  New 
Mexico,  the  resemblance  between  the  aborigines  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  voyagers  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  being 
quite  sufficiently  close  for  identification.  The  male 
natives  are  indeed  represented  as  having  “faces  and 
voices  like  dogs/*  but  this  may  be  understood  as  the 
metaphor  of  some  Chinese  philologist  seeking  to  explain 
their  language  on  the  bow-wow  theory,  especially  when 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Carthaginian  Hanno  fell 
into  the  opposite  error  of  mistaking  gorillas  for  Ethio¬ 
pians.  This  casual  and  unproductive  intercourse,  how¬ 
ever,  would  not  satisfy  De  Guignes  or  Professor 
Neumann,  on  whose  investigations  Mr.  Leland’s  work  is 
mainly  based.  These  distinguished  scholars  consider 
that  proof  exists  of  some  region  in  America  having 
been  fairly  well  known  to  the  Chinese  in  the 
sixth  century,  under  the  name  of  Fusang,  and 
of  the  Buddhist  religion  having  been  preached 
there  with  considerable  success.  In  the  annals  of  the 
Leang  dynasty  and  the  encyclopoedia  of  Mantuanlin, 
reference  is  made  to  the  report  of  Hoei-schin,  a  Bud¬ 
dhist  monk,  who  returned  from  travel  in  499  a.d.,  and 
stated  himself  to  have  visited  a  country  called  Fusang, 
twenty  thousand  li  eastward  of  “  Tahan  ”  (Alaska, 
according  to  Neumann  ;  Jesso,  according  to  De  Guignes). 
This  countiy,  according  to  the  traveller,  derived  it^ 
name  from  the  Fusang  tree,  identified  by  most  advocates 
of  his  veracity  with  the  Mexican  aloe.  From  this  tree 
the  inhabitants  derived  part  of  their  food  and  clothing. 
Their  houses  were  built  of  wood,  fortifications  being 
unknown.  They  had  cattle  with  enormous  horns, 
horses,  and  stags  used  for  purposes  of  draught.  They 
had  no  iron,  but  copper  in  its  place.  (Professor 
Neumann  seems  to  us  to  have  altered  the  sense  of  this 
passage  by  an  erroneous  punctuation.)  Gold  and  silver 
were  known,  but  not  used  as  coin.  They  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  written  characters,  and  employed  an 
astronomical  cycle  of  ten  years.  Their  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  was  monarchical,  with  the  accompaniment  of  an 
aristocracy. 

In  earlier  times  these  people  lived  not  according  to  the  laws  of 
Buddha.  But  it  happened  that  in  the  second  year* naming  Great 
Idght  ”  of  Song  (a.d.  468),  five  beggar  monks  from  the  kingdom  of 
Kipin  (Samarcaud)  went  to  this  land,  extended  over  it  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  and  with  it  his  holy  writings  and  images.  They  in¬ 
structed  the  people  in  the  principles  of  monastic  life,  and  so  changed 
their  manners. 

It  would  thus  appear  beyond  dispute  that  the  Chinese 
had  in  the  sixth  century  a  notion  of  a  distant  and 
remarkable  country  to  the  east,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  not  altogether  imaginary,  it  must  have 
been  America.  Klaproth’s  identification  of  it  with 
Japan  is  out  of  the  question,  for  on  the  one  hand  the 
introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Japan  did  not  take  place 
for  a  century  later,  while  on  the  other  Japan  must  have 
been  far  too  well  known  to  the  Chinese  for  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  such  marvels  as  those  reported  respecting 
Fusang.  The  mere  fact,  however,  of  the  subsequent 
confirmation  of  a  Chinese  belief  in  the  existence 
of  a  transmarine  country  is  no  proof  that  such  a 
country  was  actually  discovered  by  them.  A  similar 
belief  >vas  entei’taineu  at  the  same  period  in  the  West, 
an^  St.  Brandan  may  bo  regarded  as  in  some  sort  a 
prototype  of  Columbus.  The  details  of  this  holy  man’s 
navigation,  however,  clearly  establish  that  his  legend 
rests  on  no  basis  of  geographical  knowledge,  but  merely 
on  the  poetical  instinct  which  had  created  an  Atlantis 
long  before  his  time,  and  which  must  have  stirred  dimly 
in  the  breast  of  the  first  human  being  who  found  him¬ 
self  face  to  face  with  an  impassable  barrier  of  myste¬ 
rious  waters.  The  Buddhist  monk’s  tale  apparently 
belongs  to  the  same  category :  the  converted  kingdom 
with  its  sacred  scrolls,  images,  and  monasteries,  is  pal- 
p8>bly  just  such  a  creation  of  devout  fancy  as  the 
legend  of  Prester  John.  Very  considerable  remains  of 
Buddhism  must  have  been  left  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent  in  such  a  case,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  have  never  been  forthcoming.  The  discovery  of 


the  kingdom  might  still  be  authentic,  even  though  its 
conversion  were  a  fable,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
neglect  of  gold  and  silver  as  a  •  medium  of  currency, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  establish  any  analogy 
between  Fusang  and  Mexico.  The  identification  of  the 
Fusang  plant  with  the  maguey  or  Mexican  aloe,  mainly 
relied  upon  by  Professor  Neumann,  has  broken  down  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Leland,  who  thinks  that  Fusang  may 
have  represented  the  Chinese  pronunciation  of  the  native 
American  word.  Some  word  capable  of  this  pronuncia¬ 
tion  must  be  produced  before  this  can  be  admitted  as 
anything  more  than  a  conjecture.  The  mention  of 
horses  in  Hoei-shin’s  narrative  is  still  more  unfortunate 
as  the  horse,  though  found  in  a  fossil  state  in  North 
America,  had  become  extinct  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  We  cannot  entertain  Mr.  Leland’s  sug. 
gestion  that  the  disappearance  of  the  species  may  have 
actually  taken  place  in  historical  times ;  its  utility  must 
have  preserved  it  from  extinction  after  it  had  been  once 
reduced  to  a  domesticated  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  failing  to  confirm  Professor  Neumann’s  identifica¬ 
tion  of  Fusang  with  Mexico,  Mr.  Leland  has  pointed 
out  several  most  singular  analogies  between  the  land 
described  by  the  monk  and  ancient  Peru.  He  has  over¬ 
looked  the  most  striking  of  all — the  curious  statement  of 
the  employment  of  animals  of  the  deer  kind  as  beasts  of 
draught  and  burden — a  statement  actually  true  of  Peru, 
and  of  no  other  country  outside  the  Arctic  zone.  If, 
however,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  of  the  llama,  the  non¬ 
occurrence  of  this  animal  in  North  America  would  be 
fatal  to  Mr.  Leland’s  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  land 
visited  by  Hoei-shin  may  have  been  the  original  cradle 
of  Peruvian  civilisation  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
continent.  There  seems  the  less  occasion  for  such  a 
supposition,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  last  Peruvian  ex¬ 
plorer  (whose  conclusions,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  still 
suhjudice)^  sees  reason  to  assert  the  great  antiquity  of  Peru¬ 
vian  civilisation,  and  to  regard  it  as  rather  undermined 
than  founded  by  the  dynasty  of  Manco  Capac.  If  so,  it 
may  be  a  fair  subject  for  inquiry  whether  Hoei-shin’s 
tale  may  not  have  been  based  on  vague  information 
respecting  Peru  ;  his  geography,  it  is  needless  to  add,  is 
incompatible  with  any  pei*sonal  acquaintance  with  the 
country.  His  narrative  leaves  us  no  alternative  between 
a  wholly  ideal  region  and  one  situated  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America.  We  incline  at  present  to  the 
former  hypothesis,  and,  though  indisposed  to  emulate 
Dr.  Bretschneider’s  bluntness  in  styling  the  reverend 
man  “  a  lying  Buddhist  monk,”  we  provisionally  regard 
his  tale  as  one  of  the  myths  which  naturally  arise 
during  the  missionary  period  of  a  religion.  This  con¬ 
clusion  in.no  respect  impairs  the  strong  probability  of 
America  having  been  visited  by  the  Chinese  long  before 
the  time  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Leland,  it  should  be  stated,  does  not  appear  aa 
the  champion  of  the  identity  of  Fusang  with  any  part 
of  the  American  continent,  though  by  no  means  con¬ 
cealing  his  inclination  towards  this  opinion.  He  is 
careful  to  avoid  dogmatism,  and  offers  his  materials 
merely  as  contributions  to  the  investigation  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  as  yet  very  little  understood.  The  only  important 
defect  of  his  able  and  modest  treatise  is  a  want  of 
aritingement ;  the  discussion  of  the  cardinal  topic  of 
Fusang  is  for  a  long  time  interrupted  by  a  series  of 
digressions  on  collateral,  though  not  irrelevant,  topics, 
and  long  after  the  reader  has  been  led  to  suppose  him¬ 
self  in  possession  of  all  the  attainable  evidence,  he  en¬ 
counters  a  supplement  necessitating  the  re-opening  of 
the  entire  question.  This  lack  of  method  is  no  doubt 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  desultory  publication  of  the 
work  in  its  original  form.  Based  upon  a  translation  of 
Professor  Neumann’s  memoir,  performed  several  years 
since,  and  now  reprinted  in  its  integrity,  it  has  received 
various  accessions  at  subsequent  periods,  and  the  exe¬ 
cution  is  thus  inevitably  deficient  in  the  unity  absent 
from  the  original  conception.  Among  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  items  added  by  Mr.  Leland  to  Professor 
Neumann’s  essay  may  particularly  bo  named  a  chapter 
on  the  mysterious  Mound  Builders  of  North  Anaerica, 
and  an  elaborate  communication  addressed  to  himself 


by  Colonel  Barclay  Kennon,  who,  after  long  experience 
in  a  Government  survey  of  both  the  American  and  the 
Asiatic  shores  of  the  North  Pacific,  records  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  passage  from  one  to  the  other  might  under 
favourable  circumstances  be  accomplished  in  an  open 
boat.  _ _ 

MORE  SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS. 

Sovgs  of  Tko  Worlds.  By  a  New  Writer.  Third  series.  London  : 
lienry  S.  Kin^  and  Co. 

The  New  Writer,*’  if  we  must  keep  a  secret  that 
all  London  knows,  progresses  well  in  his  anonymous 
career.  He  is  perhaps  more  definitely  a  new,  that  is 
original  and  individual,  writer  now  than  he  was  before, 
while  he  preserves  that  tenderness  and  humanity  that 
distinguished  his  verses  from  the  first.  He  has  been 
called,  or  might  have  been  called,  we  forget  which,  a 
new  Matthew  Arnold,  below  the  elder  in  subtlety  of 
thought  and  mastery  of  language,  but  at  least  his  equal 
in  all  that  belongs  to  the  higher  emotions.  We  rarely 
meet  with  a  poet  in  the  annals  of  our  century  who 
sympathises  so  warmly  and  with  so  little  affectation 
with  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  the  poor  and  afflicted, 
who  so  thoroughly  lives  in  their  lives,  thinks  their 
thoughts,  and  mourns  with  their  resentments.  “The 
Food  of  Song,”  in  the  present  volume,  is  plainly  the 
record  of  the  genesis  of  the  author’s  verses ;  he  is  not 
much  moved  by  the  sea  and  the  sky,  by  fair  spring 
mornings  or  the  lark’s  song ;  he  has  pass^  that  epoch 
of  life  when  men  are  young  enough  to  dream  of  some 
possible  ideal  island  where  beauty  and  pleasure  and 
strength  are  immortal  ;  he  has  least  of  all  any  genius 
for  rendering  in  sublime  lyrical  frenzy  the  great  forces 
of  nature  in  uproar,  thunder,  and  flaring  light,  and  the 
majesty  of  oceanic  w'aters;  nor  has  he,  as  a  great 
American  poet  has,  the  wondrous  power  of  so  fusing 
humble,  common  human  life  w  ith  these,  that  the  one  j 
seems  no  nobler  than  the  other,  this  no  more  sordid 
than  that ; 

But  rather  ’mid  the  throng 
Of  toiling  men 

He  finds  the  food  and  sustenance  of  song 
Spread  by  hidden  hands  again  and  yet  again, 

Where’er  he  goes,  by  crowded  city  street, 

He  fares  thro’  springing  fancies  sad  and  sweet.  • 

Some  innocent  baby-smile ; 

A  close-wound  waist ; 

Fathers  and  children  ;  things  of  shame  and  guile  ; 

Dim  eyes  and  lips  at  parting  kissed  in  haste ; 

The  halt,  the  blind,  the  prosperous  thing  of  ill ; 

The  thief,  the  wauton,  touch  and  vex  him  still. 

The  mood,  of  which  this  is  the  expression,  is  not  of 
course  a  passionate,  vehement,  or  irresistible  one.  It 
makes  no  strong  demands  upon  the  intellect,  but  is  best 
gratified  by  the  exercise  of  such  a  mild  and  humane 
philosophy  as  will  gild  a  little,  as.  with  sunlight,  the 
sad  faces  around  it.  This  poet  is  no  god-intoxicated 
rhythmist,  shouting  on  the  piney  steeps  of  the  forests 
of  Ida,  but  just  a  warm-hearted  man,  dowered  above  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  gift  of  setting  to  delicate  music  the 
best  thoughts  of  our  tenderest  moments.  For  such  a 
gift,  as  well  as  for  the  more  splendid  achievements  of 
poetry,  we  do  well  to  bo  thankful,  and  we  may  take  it 
M  a  fresh  proof  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the 
poetic  art  that  this  “  New  Writer  ”  should  contrive  to 
say  such  very  simple  things  without  fi9,lHng  into  the 
stylo  of  any  previous  singer. 

longest  poem  in  the  volume  is  that  entitled 
‘Evensong,*’  which  occupies  more  than  a  fourth  of  the 
whole.  It  is  a  metaphysical  monologue  on  a  subject  no 
less  mystical  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  existence  and 
attributes  of  God.  Though  distinctly  Uberal  in  his 
views,  the  “New  Writer ’’has  never  swerved  from  Deism, 
I'bis  poem  he  discusses  with  much  ingenuity  and 
candour  the  reasons  of  his  conviction.  These  ideas  are 
presented  in  a  setting  of  English  landscape,  a  twilight 
lafled  sunset  on  rolling  woods,  vapourous  hollow 
river,  such  as  Mr.  Linnell  loves  to  paint, 

^  ^^’acious  silence  of  nature  assists  the  author  to 
combat  the  doubt  which,  guard  his  conscience  as  he 


may,  will  blow  across  him  ever  and  anon  like  a  cold  and 
chilhug  wind.  With  the  catholic  tolerance  of  the 
newest  school  of  theologians,  he  calls,  not  Socrates  only, 
and  Plato,  but  Buddha  and  Confucius  even,  to  witness 
on  behalf  of  the  faith  he  holds  and  clings  to.  In  his 
emotional  rather  than  intellectual  theology  there  is 
something  of  the  sacred  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  of  Herbert  especially,  and  of  the  “New 
Writer’s  ”  prime  admiration,  Vaughan  the  Silurist.  The 
same  tone  of  feeling,  with  even  more  of  Herbert  in  its 
quaint  expression,  will  be  found  to  interpenetrate  a 
smaller  poem,  “  The  Home  Altar,”  a  piece  that  should 
in  futui’o  adorn  every  collection  of  English  religious 
verse. 

That  these  poems  give  unmistakeable  signs  of  being 
the  work  of  a  good  man — good  in  the  widest,  truest 
sense — is  no  small  part  of  the  pleasure  that  we  find  in 
them.  The  author’tp  healthiness  and  uprightness  of 
feeling  refresh  one  like  a  cold  air  after  a  hot  and  sultry 
day.  One  feels  all  the  manlier  and  stronger  after  com¬ 
muning  with  a  spirit  so  pure  and  fine  as  his,  and  this 
purity  is  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  fibrous  parts 
of  the  brain  or  the  soul.  How  righteously,  and  yet  how 
tenderly,  he  can  treat  a  subject  on  which  a  greater  poet 
than  he  has  in  our  own  generation  spoken  and  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  speech,  the  reader  can  perceive  in  such  a 
poem  as  “  The  Enigma,”  a  most  pathetic  reverie  in 
London  streets  at  nightfall ;  how  nicely  ho  can  divide 
between  a  mere  sentimental  and  nervous  pity  and  that 
large  sympathy  for  nature  and  her  dumb  children  which 
flashes  into  indignation  at  their  wanton  torture,  but  is 
silent  when  reverent  science  needs  their  swift  suffering 
to  enlarge  her  powers  of  usefulness,  is  seen  in  his 
eloquent  piece  “  To  the  Tormentors,”  a  poem  which  we 
could  wish  to  read  aloud,  impressively,  to  all  truculent 
vivisectors  and  to  their  still  more  truculent  opponents. 
“  Children  of  the  Street,”  a  kind  of  pendant  to  “  The 
Organ  Boy,”  so  much  admired  in  an  earlier  volume, 
despite  certain  rhythmical  imperfections  that  annoy  the, 
ear,  is  full  of  beauty,  and  that  quiet,  superficial  philo¬ 
sophy  of  sympathy  that  is  the  author’s  strong  point. 
“  From  Hades,”  a  modernising  and  metaphysical  render¬ 
ing  of  the  myth  of  Actaeon,  is  in  blank  verse  of  smooth 
and  varied  harmony.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  met  with  the  idea  of  the  reverence  of  intelligence 
as  contrasted  with  the  boldness  of  brute  ignorance  better 
expressed  than  in  these  lines — 

Like  that  dumb  bird 

Which  thinks  no  thought  and  speaks  no  word,  yet  fronts 

The  sun  that  blinded  Homer. 

But  by  far  the  best  poems  in  the  book,  to  our  think¬ 
ing,  are  two  that  stand  side  by  side,  one  inaptly  called  a 
“Song,”  the  other  “At  Last.”  It  is  very  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  find  titles  for  poems  of  this  kind,  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  inappropriate  than  to  call  a  reflective 
piece,  in  lines  mostly  of  ten  syllables  and  very  sedate  in 
movement,  a  song  !  However,  song  or  no  song,  it  is  a 
very  fine  and  delicate  poem.  It  is  a  last  cry  of  fading 
hope  after  tho  Ideal  that  has  so  long  delayed,  and  now 
can  scarcely  come  at  all ;  the  Ideal  that  at  first  was  to 
be  a  maid,  full  of  all  wisdom  and  beauty,  then  fame  with 
outspread  wings  and  sonorous  clarion,  then  a  saint 
clothed  about  with  truth  in  belief  and  action,  in  life  and 
thought.  Only  in  glimpses,  and  never  fully  in  any  of 
these  phases,  has  the  Ideal  come,  and  now —  ' 

I  wait,  I  watch,  I  hunger,  though  I  know 

Thou  wilt  not  come  at  all  who  stay’st  so  long. 

My  hope  has  lost  its  strength,  my  heart  its  glow ; 

1  grow  too  cold  for  song : 

Xiong  since  I  might  have  sung  had’st  thou  come  then, 

A  song  to  echo  through  the  souls  of  men. 

Yet,  since  ’tis  better  far  to  dream  in  sleep. 

That  wholly  lose  the  treacheries  of  time, 

I  hold  it  gain  to  have  seen  thy  garments  sweep 
On  the  far  hills  sublime : 

Still  will  I  hope  thy  glorious  face  to  see,— 

Beam  on  me,  fair  Ideal,  beam  on  me ! 

“  At  Last  ”  is  more  exquisite  still ;  it  breathes  the  hope, 
so  common,  so  innocent,  so  pathetically  vain,  that  when 
the  body  is  hurried  out  of  sight  and  the  soul  is  gone  where 
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Kleist  perished  amid  lifeless  seeming,  amid  traditions  that  had 
undergone  the  usual  traditions  into  deities.  This  may  also  be^ 
case  with  the  Prussia  of  to-day :  it  has  fought  out  its  own  career  so 
far  and  has  stood  alone,  but  now  it  is  not  merely  in  intellectual  but 
in  physical  contact  with  those  who  have  never  yet  fairly  resolved  to 
break  with  the  past.  It  may  be  that  Kleist’s  fate  is  emblematic 
The  true  Prussian  may  ^eld  to  the  preachers  of  cheap  entities  ^ 
become  social-democratic,  anglo-constitutional  (sic),  or  historical- 
imperial.  It  is  certainly  the  fact  that  the  leading  men  of  that 
country  do  not  understand  the  real  origin  of  their  success  (!). 

But  enough  of  this;  for  the  reader  will  probably 
think  that  the  question  is  not  made  much  clearer  by  the 
quotation  of  such  random  talk. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  composite  production  of 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Newton  is  a  difficult  task  indeed. 
All  arrangement  is  wanting  in  the  book.  The  contents 
are  simply  indescribable.  A  translation  of  ‘Michael 
Kohlhaas,’  and  of  *  Prinz  Friedrich  von  Hofnburg,’  is 
encased  in  a  few  disjointed  biographical  notices;  a 
chapter  on  ‘Prussia’s  Representative  Man/  in  which  wo 
entirely  lose  sight  of  Kleist  for  about  one  hundred 
pages ;  and  two  appendices  full  of  the  tritest  generalities, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  the  subject  at 
issue.  A  notion  of  the  lofty  biographical  style  may  be 
formed  by  a  reference  to  Kleist’s  early  position  in  life 
and  his  first  love.  In  1795  he  had  entered  tho  Guards 
as  fourth  ensign ;  in  1798  he  left  the  army  never  to 
enter  it  again.  This  simple  fact  the  authors  state  as 
follows  : — “  He  was  now  three-and- twenty,  and  his 
whole  past  (!)  was  that  of  a  soldier.”  His  first  passion 
is  alluded  to  in  the  following  tasteful  remarks : — “  In 
the  midst  of  his  labours,  however,  he  found  time  to  fall 
in  love.  His  passion  was  returned,  and  he  was  soon 
formally  betrothed.  The  lady’s  name  was  Wilhelmina  (!) ; 
she  was  of  good  family,  and  apparently  of  excellent  dis¬ 
position,  for  Kleist  was  exceedingly  jealous  and  exact¬ 
ing  in  his  love  affairs  (!).” 

As  specimens  of  the  general  philosophical  stylo  with 
which  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Newton  adorn  the  greater  part 
of  their  work,  the  following  inflated  copy-book  senti¬ 
ments  may  serve : — 

....  Patience  is,  in  most  cases,  equivalent  to  companionship ; 
it  is  human  nature  to  seek  for  a  reward  ;  and  association  gives  that 
reward,  inch  by  inch,  and  hour  by  hour,  ever  stimulating  an  almost 
imperceptible  advance ;  while  isolation  can  barely  anticipate  the 
possibilities  of  a  day.  In  the  first  exertions  of  a  strong  mind  the 
very  lack  of  patience  is  the  measure  of  individuality ;  it  shows  the 
distance  between  it  and  others,  and  strength  needs  the  sharp  spur 
that  kills  weakness. 

Or  this  more  abstruse  farrago  : — 

To  usurp  the  place  and  power  of  a  traditional  dignitary  is  quite 
another  undertaking  than  the  mere  exhibition  of  greater  skill  in 
that  which  all  exercise  equally,  and  requires  therefore  a  propor- 
tionably  superior  excellence.  The  impersonality  of  the  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  privileged  person  still  continues,  however.  He  may, 
and  must  indeed,  transform  the  various  materials  that  come  to  lus 
hand,  but  they  do  not  bear  his  name.  From  this  condition  a 
primitive  people  are  led  on  to  adopt  a  fixed  abode,  and  a  further 
division  of  labour,  which,  by  concentrating  tlie  attention  of  one  or 
more  individuals  upon  each  special  branch,  leads  to  a  general 
increase  of  e3:tent,  and  thus  to  the  retention  of  indices  which  were 
previously  lost,  in  the  complete  subjection  of  all  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment. 

^^‘Ext&nt”  as  well  as  “  f/je  immediate** — always  in 
italics — are  the  two  favourite  subjects  of  Messrs.  Lloyd 
and  Newton.  We  may  dip  into  the  book  almost  any¬ 
where  and  are  sure  to  find  these  two  magic  words.  In 
pursuance  of  extent  ”  and  the  immediate^**  the  authors 
start  with  some  sentence  like  this: — ‘‘The  Western 
Teutonic  Empire  was,  in  fact,  the  last  assertion  of  the 
immediate  in  Europe ;  ”  and  then  carry  us,  in  a  witches* 


no  one  knows,  some  little  senscience  may  remain  with  what 
seems  so  transient,  careless,  and  corruptible.  The  poet 
will  not  believe  but  that  on  spring  mornings,  when  the 
lark  soars  and  the  crocus  flames,  and  youths  and  maidens 
pass  over  his  ashes,  some  thrill  will  stir  him,  some  sweet 
passion  remind  him  of  the  dear  days  gone  by. 

'Shall  I  no  more  admire 
The  winding  river  kiss  the  daisied  plain  ? 

Nor  see  the  dawn’s  cold  fire 

Steal  downward  from  the  rosy  hills  again  ? 

Nor  watch  the  frowning  cloud. 

Sublime  with  mutterings  loud, 

Burst  on  the  vale,  nor  eves  of  gold, 

Nor  crescent  moons,  nor  starlight  cold, 

Nor  the  red  casements  glimmer  on  the  hill 
At  yule-tide,  when  the  frozen  leas  are  still  ? 

Or  should  my  children’s  tread 

Through  sabbath-twilights,  when  the  hymns  are  done. 
Come  softly  overhead. 

Shall  no  sweet  quickening  through  my  bosom  run. 

Till  all  my  soul  exhale 
Into  the  primrose  pale, 

And  every  fiower  which  springs  above 
Breathes  a  new  perfume  from  my  love ; 

And  I  shall  throb,  and  stir,  and  thrill  beneath 
With  a  pure  passion  stronger  far  than  death? 

Not  hawthorn-blossom,  muffling  the  warm  earth  as 
the  slow  night-wind  stirs  it,  falls  more  fragrantly,  more 
softly,  than  the  exquisite  cadence  of  these  verses.  The 
farewell  that  the  “  New  Writer  ”  threatens  cannot  be 
permitted.  Such  singers  as  ho  are  not  lightly  to  be 
spared. 


PRUSSIA’S  REPRESENTATIVE  MAN. 

Prussia'a  Repreaeniative  Man.  By  Francis  Lloyd  (of  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Halle  and  Athens),  and  William  Newton,  F.R.G.S. 

London  :  Triibner  and  Co.  1875. 

The  authors  begin  by  saying  that  they  have  adopted 
“  an  unusual  method  in  the  treatment  ”  of  their  subject. 
So  far  we  agree  with  them ;  but  there  the  agreement 
ends.  Nobody  who  reads  the  title  of  this  book  would 
dream  that  by  ‘  Prussia’s  Representative  Man  *  could 
be  meant  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  the  gifted  but  unfortunate 
German  poet  who,  a  prey  to  hypochondria,  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  finally  committed  suicide, 
in  his  thirty- fifth  year,  at  the  instigation  and  in  company 
with  Henrietta  Vogel,  a  lady  of  considerable  accomplish¬ 
ments,  but  whose  mind  had  become  thoroughly  diseased. 
As  an  author  of  striking  originality  and  of  promising, 
though  somewhat  crude,  power,  Kleist  merits  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  poetic  Pantheon  of  his  country.  His 
“  Kathchen  von  Heilbronn  ’  ’  and  “  Der  Zerbrochene  Krug  ” 
have  for  many  years  maintained  their  hold  on  the  play¬ 
going  public.  At  this  moment,  his  “  Hermann’ s- 
Sohlacht,”  a  strongly  patriotic  drama  referring  to  the 
defeat  of  Varus  in  tho  Teutoburg  Forest,  is  brought  out 
in  Germany  with  great  splendour,  but  in  a  re- wrought 
form.  Tho  poet  himself,  who  wrote  it  at  tho  time  of 
Germany’s  misfortunes  during  the  supremacy  of 
Napoleon  I.,  never  had  tho  satisfaction  of  seeing  it 
printed  or  acted.  Now,  at  last,  when  the  colossal  statue 
of  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  the  deliverer  of  Germany 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  is  about  to  be  raised,  the  theatres 
of  Berlin  and  of  Meiningen  rival  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  manner  of  putting  the  play  on  the  scene. 

A  true  German  patriot,  who  deeply  felt  for  his  whole 
fatherland,  Kleist  was  far  from  being  a  type  of  so-called 
particularist  Prussianism.  In  this  respect,  the  title  of 
the  book  is  misleading.  But  why  a  young  poet,  whose 
genius  was  of  no  mean  order,  but  whose  vagaries  and 
general  conduct  often  prompt^  doubts  of  his  sanity ; 
who,  from  intellectual  despair  and  the  disorders  atten¬ 
dant  upon  a  shattered  constitution,  became  an  opium- 
eater,  and,  previous  to  his  suicide,  had  attempted  to 
poison  himself  with  opium ;  who,  moreover,  during  his 
short  and  wretched  lifetime,  never  exercised  any  leading 
or  oven  notable  influence  :  why  he  should  be  introduced 
as  ‘  Prussia’s  Representative  Man,*  is  something  which 
passeth  understanding.  The  only,  slight,  clue  is  given 
on  p.  172,  where  the  authors,  in  the  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  say : — 
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style  which  characterise  these  dissertations  abont  all  who  poBsew  higher  a^butes.  To  examine  the  Briton  and  the 
fhiniTS  and  many  others,  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  Hindostam  (aic)  ^cording  to  our  principles,  we  must  cease  to  lore 
rutfufficient  e^r^.  As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the 

N(Uur-Epo8,  the  authors  say  a  nobler  posterity  as  the  labours  of  Won  and^Newtonhare  b^  to 

Eren  cats  and  dogs  have  a  language  of  common  consent,  which  ex-  conquerors  of  the  East.  To  condemn  Christianity  on  scientific 
Dresses  the  narrow  circle  of  their  passions  and  affections ;  and  that  ®^chner  and  others)  is  one  and  the  same  thing  as  to 

among  human  beings  no  temporary  standard  should  be  established  is  wject  Shalwspeare,  because  he  is  not  known  to  have  made  a 
unthinkable;  for  were  it  not  so  each  cry  would  bo  unintelligible  and  Catholic  or  Protestant  confession  of  faith  (Romantic  school).  We 
discordant,  and  even  the  limited  community  of  beasts  of  prey  (as  neither:  we  only  wish  to  invito  inquiry  to  a  field  where  toe 
of  lions,  who  are  only  united  by  sexual  relations)  would  become  desires  of  toose  who  yearn  for  loncal  and  scientific  certitudes  in 
impossible.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  influence  human  affaua  may  be  gratified  to  an  extent  beyond  their 
of  the  individnal  become  perceptible  through  the  change  of  or^ns  dreams. 

or  by  the  mere  imitation  of  sounds.  In  the  one  case  it  is  the  direct  We  have  been  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  book 
-in  the  other  th«  indirect-result  of  physic^  power.  A  etron^r  «  bevond  our  dreams.”  Its  statements  are  as  connected 

or  more  Wily  man  (in  a  strict  sense  these  words  are  equivalent,  in-  _ i.*--.  •  j  •  ^ 

Lwh  as  that  ii  strength  which  succeeds)  may  beget  more  f  the  impressions  we  sometimes  receive  during  sleep 
children  ;  or,  by  virtue  of  the  same  superiority,  he  may  become  a  the  most  bewildering  nights  of  imagination.  Onr 
pattern  for  hi's  fellows.  final  judgment  we  had  better  give  in  French  :  “  (Test 

After  this  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  less  startled  by  (^^ommant !  KIarl  Blind. 

utterances  like  the  following : — 

Rousseau  and  Scott  seem  indeed  wide  apart;  and  a  German  critic 
would  hesitate  before  acknowledging  that  to  the  former  he  is  in¬ 
debted  for  the  power  of  appreciating  the  ancient  poems  of  his  own 
language  ;  but  nevertheless  the  paternity  of  our  own  countrymen  (!) 
and  of  nnndrads  of  others  who  have  worked  the  same  vein  (?),  does 
lie  with  the  Frenchmen  (!). 


ALICE  LORRAINE. 

Alice  Lorraine :  a  Tale  of  the  South  Downs.  By  R.  D.  Black- 
more,  Author  of  ‘  The  Maid  of  Sker,’  &c.  London :  ^mpson 
Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Blackmore  almost  makes  ns  breathe  the  healthfnl 


On  a  par  with  this  kind  of  style  is  the  orthography  South  Downs  in  the  pages  of  this  novel.  We 

of  the  book,  which  speaks  of  “  Wilmar,”  and  con-  refi^shed  and  inspirited  from  the  perusal  of  these 
tinually  treats  ns  to  the  “  developement  *’  of  this  and  three  enticing  volumes — a  result  which  has  become  so 
f.bftf.  and  numberless  other  things.  Perhaps  it  is  not  nnnsual  latterly  with  readers  of  works  of  fiction.  As 
necessary,  in  presence  of  the  above-quoted  specimens,  to  story  ran  throngh  ^  the  pages  of  Blackwood  it  had 
criticise  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Newton  on  acconnt  of  their  Diftny  admirers,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr, 
opinion  that  “  Slant  was  less  a  thinker  than  a  peda-  Blackmore  has  never  produced  superior  work.  In 


gogue ;  ’*  or  that  the  great  age  of  Germany  was  cha¬ 
racterised  by  a  “  marvellous  pedantry  ;  ”  or  that  Kant’s 
philosophy  was  a  weapon  against  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ;  or  that  through  him  “  Spinoza  awoke  from  the 
dead.”  These  pleasantries  are  so  charming  that  we  do 
not  wonder  to  see  Hans  Sachs  described  as  “  the  garru¬ 
lous  rhymester  of  all  that  was  most  petty  and  trivial  in 
his  age  ” — Hans  Sachs,  who  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon ;  by  Gottsched, 
Wieland,  and  Goethe,  who  acknowledged  him  as  his 


‘  Lorna  Doone  ’  there  were  more  striking  passages  of 
natural  description  possibly,  and  in  ‘  The  Maid  of  Sker  * 
there  was  at  least  one  character  of  more  intense  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  but  the  present  novel  is  remarkable  for  its 
general  merit.  Given  unquestionable  genius  at  the 
outset — which  Mr.  Blackmore  possesses — we  should 
expect  an  author  to  ripen  in  this  manner  ;  so  that  his 
work,  while  it  may  not  impress  ns  for  the  force  of  any 
single  attribnte,  will  leave  upon  ns  a  very  distinct  idea 
of  power.  That  a  novel  should  be  styled  a  worthy  snc- 


first  master  and  model ;  by  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  who  cessor  to  the  two  works  we  have  just  named  is  no  mean 
said  of  Sachs  that  he  was  the  most  powerful  poet  of  his  tribute  ;  yet  it  is  one  which  we  are  able  to  pay  on  the 
time,  “  of  a  genius  more  inventive  than  Chaucer,  of  present  occasion  in  the  fullest  and  frankest  manner, 
richer  fancy  than  Marot,  more  poetical  than  both ;  ”  One  point  has  especially  struck  ns  in  relation  to  th© 
Hans  Sachs,  the  father  of  the  German  drama,  to  whom  present  story,  and  that  is  the  utter  lack  of  straining  after 
Gervinus  and  Goedeke,  two  chief  authorities,  have  paid  effect  either  by  a  spasmodic  brilliancy  of  style  or  sensa- 
a  high  tribute  of  praise,  and  whom  Germany  honoured  tionaJism  of  plot.  The  gentleman  and  the  scholar  ar© 
last  year  by  a  monument  in  his  native  city.  alike  perceptible  in  every  chapter,  and  we  are  never  in  a 

The  historical,  linguistic,  and  ethnographical  lore  of  state  of  dubiety  as  to  the  healthy  morality  he  would 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Newton  is  not  less  amusing.  They  teach.  Of  absolute  flinging  of  moral  lessons  at  the  head 
taunt  their  own  hero,  Kleist— who,  by  the  by,  is  also  of  the  reader  there  is  indeed  very  little,  but  the  whole 
accused  of  excessive  pedantry  and  pedagogic  tendencies  might  very  well  be  placed  before  the  hysterical  and 
•~for  having  sought  the  subject  of  his  **  Hermann’s-  sensuous  school,  who,  having  gratified  the  lower  passions 
Schlacht  ”  “  in  semi-mythical  history.”  The  whole  of  their  readers,  throw  an  occasional  sop  to  the  Almighty 
German  Empire,  which  lasted  from  843-1806,  is  to  by  patronising  religion.  The  true  end  of  the  novelist 
them  “half-mythical.”  Yet,  though  the  defeat  of  the  Mr.  Blackmore  always  keeps  m  view— namely,  tlmt 
Roman  commander  is  a  myth  to  the  authors,  they  say  : —  of  telling  the  unvarnished  history  of  any  charactOT  h© 
amo.*..  *1.  .  1.  j  *  undertakes  to  depict.  One  incident  at  the  close  of  his 

of  the  feats  of  Hermai  n  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  that  all  the  latest  story  would  in  other  hands  have  appeared  unraal 
disasters  of  German  history  might,  "with  much  show  of  reason,  be  and  grotesque,  but  the  author  has  so  manipulated  it  that 
^^*ced  to  that  unlucky  victory  !  it  adds  to  the  effect  of  his  work. 

Bnt  if  Hermann  had  not  been  victorious,  would  The  Lorraines  of  Coombe  Lorraine  were  ^a 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Newton  not  perhaps  have  missed  a  family,  possessing  undoubted  records  of  their  abode  m 
chance  of  writing  a  book  on  Kleist,  who,  under  their  the  land  for  centuries.  There  ww^s  (from  ^© 
sssumption,  would  probably  have  spoken  a  Latin  idiom,  time  of  baronets)  either  a  Sir  Roland,  Sir  Hilary,  or  Sw 
without  any  chance  of  originating  a  revival  in  the  Roger  Lorraine— names  which  were  never  strayed 
Klopstockian  sense  ?  from  for  the  head  of  the  race.  The  present  baronet, 

That  the  BvzantinPB  fibonlrl  La  LaIiI  Tin  fn  ns  as  th«  when  the  story  opens  in  1811,  was  Sir  Rotod. 


ffbat  the  Byzantines  should  be  held  up  to  ns  as  the 
ideal ;  that  the  Celtic  race  should  be  run  down  as  much 
M  the  German  ;  that,  in  fact,  everything  should  be  run 
down  in  this  book — the  aforesaid  Byzantines  and  the 


from  for  the  head  of  the  race.  The  present  baronet, 
when  the  story  opens  in  1811,  was  Sir  Roland. 
He  had  an  only  son  Hilary,  and  an  only  daughter 
Alice.  Hilary  is  sent  up  to  the  Inner  Temple  to  re^ 
with  Glanvil  Malahide,  K.O.  One  of  his  fellow-pimilfl 
wwTA  a  n  TinvAinv.  son  of  a  cTOwer  who  made  a 


study  of  and  “Me  immediate  excepted— is  was  a  Gregory  Lovejoy,  wn  of  a  grower  who  i^e  a 

what  the  reader  will,  of  course,  be  prepared  for.  rich  thing  out  of  his  land  m  the  ®  ® 

Having  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  “  truth  Medway,  a  few  milw  above  ^dstone.  While  on  a  vwit 

tod  genius  exist  alike  in  the  highest  and  lowest  of  here  with  Gregory,  Hilary  falls  desperately  m  love  with 

things,  in  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the  form  of  a  state,”  the  Mabel  Lovejoy,  at  which  we  can  egress  no  snrp^  if 
authors  conclude  thus  •—  the  original  were  anything  like  Mr.  Blackmore  s  por- 

TL*  *  -j  ,  ,  -  ,  -  ,  ,  .  A  fraitnre  She  is  a  most  charming  creature,  yet  with  a 

V  *d«al  then  for  us  who  follow  the  meaner  method  trait  .  r’l'^wiTMafAtiAAs  favonrihc?  as  in  dutv 

must  he  the  final  surrender  of  our  harTest  into  the  hands  of  those  strong  heart.  Circumsta  * 
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Greeks, '  Romans !  -We  tnni  with  eagerness 
Myers’  volume,  and  receive  a  mde  repulse — are  insult^ 
in  fact,  by  the  diminutive  size  of  a  work  which  profesiw 
to  treat,  in  however  cursory  a  manner,  the  remains  of 
lost  empires.  It  is  true  that,  on  opening  the  volume 
we  find  a  limiting  sub-title  which  confines  us 'to  tha 
antiquities  of  a  part  of  Asia ;  but  even  for  this  absurdly; 
small  portion  of  archaeology,  the  book  appears  to  be  au 
too  meagre.  A  very  superficial  examination,  however 
of  the  table  of  contents  makes  it  evident  that  Mr.  Myeia 
has  delivered  himself  of  a  medley,  the  nature  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate  by  any  short  and 
captivating  title ;  travels  which  are  for  the  most  part 
uneventful  and  therefore  uninteresting,  and  sketchy 
archaeological  discourses,  jostle  one  another  through 
upwards  of  five  hundred  pages  ;  and  a  sermon  of  suffi¬ 
cient  length,  but  of  insufficient  breadth,  prepares  us 
for  Mr.  Myers’  final  effort,  which  is  an  appendix  ou 
the  ancient  glaciers  among  the  Himalayas.  And 
yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Mr.  Myers, 
like  Shallow’s  cousin  of  yore,  means  well ;  if  his 
book  contains  very  little  new  matter,  it  is  carefully 
arranged  and  fairly  written,  and  he  has  been  to  some 
trouble  to  educate  himself  on  the  subjects  which  he  was 
about  to  attack.  Thus  his  visits  to  the  American 
tropics,  described  in  a  previous  publication,  prepared 
him  for  the  more  important,  if  not  so  beautiful,  region 
of  Western  and  Eastern  Asia  ;  and  by  spending  several 
weeks  among  the  Alps,  and  examining  the  action  of 
glaciers  there  before  leaving  Europe,  he  hM  been  enabled 
to  battle  bravely  with  many  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  that  “  fearfully  tumbled-up  country  ”  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  India  and  China.  And  if  he  haa 
not  satisfactorily  solved  all  the  problems  suggested  to  a 
student  of  archaeology  and  geology,  he  has  at  least  ex¬ 
pressed  himself — where  he  seems  to  be  in  any  doubt—^ 
in  language  at  once  so  grand  and  so  complex  that  it 
becomes  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  make  out  whether 
he  is  writing  sense  or  nonsense.  Some  few  sentences, 
half  a  page  long,  must  to  the  barber’s. 

Mr.  Myers  is  not  very  happy  in  his  descriptions  of 
the  better-known  ruins  of  Asia ;  his  chapters  on  Palmyra, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon  aro  heavy  and  laboured.  His 
account  of  the  Persepolitan  ruins,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  carefully  and  delightfully  written ;  we  are 
standing  with  him  amongst  the  debris  as  we  read.  But^ 
on  the  whole,  it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for 
him  if  he  had  remembered  that,  with  a  small  volume 
the  kind  now  before  us,  he  could  not  hope  to  do  more 
than  awaken  an  interest  in  Asian  archroology,  and 
impart  some  general  rather  than  specific  information 
concerning  the  remains  of  Eastern  Empires ;  there 
little  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  pro^ 
ducing  a  really  popular  work  of  great  value.  “ 

But  if  Mr.  Myers  has  generally  failed  to  kindle  thfli 
imagination  in  his  account  of  the  grander  monuments  o 
Asian  antiquities,  he  is  more  successful  when  he  de¬ 
scribes  those  less  known  and  humbler  ruins  which  are 
found  in  Northern  Syria  and  in  the  plains  between 
Aleppo  and  Nineveh.  We  follow  him  with  interest 
Palmyra  along  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus  and  up 
that  Dortion  of  the  vallev  of  Coelosvria  which  is  watered 


bound  they  ot^ht  to  do,  Mabel  was  induced  to  return 
his  affection.  But  here  the  smooth  course  of  love  ends. 


lut  here  the  smooth  course  of  love  ends. 
On  iretuming  to  Coombe  Lorraine,  Hilary  endeavours  to 
persuade  his  father  in  favour  of  Mabel.  Sir  Roland, 
nowever,  will  hot  permit  '  him  to  descant  upon  her 
numerous  virtues,  and  concludes  in  this  strain  t — “  Let 
the  winM  of  imagination  spread  themselves  in  a  more 
favourame  direction.  This  interview  must  close  on  my 
part  with  a  suggestive  (but  perhaps  self-evident)  pro¬ 
position.  Hilary,  the  door  is  open.”  Hilary  avails 
himself  of  the  parental  suggestion,  and  goes  off  to  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula,  as  he  finds  he  cannot  give  up  his 
love  for  the  grower’s  daughter.  The  young  recruit 
covers  himself  with  gloiy  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
other  places,  and  becomes  very  popular  with  all  the 
fellows  in  his  regiment.  On  one  occasion  he  gets 
dei^rately  wounded,  and  is  tended  during  his  illness 
by  the  lovely  daughters  of  the  Count  of  Zamora.  One 
of  these  goes  very  near  wounding  him  deeply  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  he  does  not  get  released  from 
his  entanglement  except  at  a  very  severe  cost.  She  is 
the  means  of  his  losing  60,000  guineas,  the  property  of 
the  British  army,  for  which  he  is  cashiered  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  He  afterwards,  however,  recovers  his 
credit.  Meanwhile,  during  this  history,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  heroine  who  gives  the  title  to  the  book  ? 
Alice  is  a  truly  noble,  high-spirited  girl.  .  A  proposition 
is  made  to  her  by  her  grandmother — who  eventually 
obtains  Sir  Roland’s  consent  to  the  match — that  she 
should  marry  Captain  Chapman,  the  disreputable  son  of 
Sir  Remnant  Chapman,  a  landowner  who  has  got  pos¬ 
session  of  too  many  of  the  Lorraine  acres.  Lady 
Valeria  Lorraine  thinks  this  would  be  an  excellent  way 
of  recovering  them.  Alice  ventures  to  think  otherwise, 
but  in  the  end,  being  persuaded  that  the  honour  of  the 
house  requires  it,  she  consents  to  sacrifice  herself.  On 
the  morning  of  the  wedding-day,  nevertheless,  she  casts 
herself  into  the  Woebum,  a  stream  which  has  always 
been  a  dreaded  one  with  the  Lorraines.  On  being  drawn 
from  the  river,  after  she  has  fulfilled  the  prediction  of 
the  astrologer — 

r  Only  this  can  save  Lorraine, 

One  must  plunge  to  rescue  twain — 

she  remains  for  several  hours  apparently  lifeless,  but 
the  heart  at  length  resumes  its  office,  and  she  is  re¬ 
covered,  Sir  Roland  Lorraine  is  stricken  with  illness 
when  he  learns  of  his  daughter’s  supposed  suicide.  A 
happy  event  hastens  the  story  to  a  happy  end.  Mabel 
Lovejoy  has  an  immense  fortune  left  to  her,  which  is 
generously  given  to  the  Lorraines  by  her  father  and  her¬ 
self,  and  Alice  and  Hilary  are  thus  both  saved — ^the 
former  to  marry  Major  Aylmer,  a  brave  British  officer, 
and  the  latter  to  reconcile  Sir  !l^land  to  his  union  with 
Mabel. 

,  The  above  is  the  merest  outline  of  the  story,  and  gives 
no  idea  of  the  quantity  of  by-play  which  runs  through 
the  volumes.  Some  of  the  best  drawn  characters  are 
those  which  are  least  prominent,  notably  the  Rev. 
Struan  Hales,  a  sporting  parson  of  the  old  type ;  and 
Bonny,  a  boy  who  owns  a  donkey  which  may  lay  claim 
to  more  intelligence  than  we  should  be  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  to  half  the  human  race.  These  three  sketches  of 
two  bipeds  and  one  quadruped  are  .really  inimitable, 
and  servo  as  an  outlet  for  Mr.  Blackmore’s  peculiar 
vein  of  humour.  We  wish  it  were  our  fate  to  read  more 
novels  of  this  description  ;  a  terror  would  then  pass 
into  a  joy.  ‘Alice  Lorraine’  is  a  book  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  feel  dull  over  ;  it  contains  not.  a  single  unin¬ 
teresting  chapter,  and  undoubtedly  sustains  its  author’s 
reputation. 


FROM  PALMYRA  TO  CASHMERE 

Hefnains  of  Lost  Empires:  Sketches  of  the  Ruins  of 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Persepolis,  with  some  Notes 
and  the  Cashmerian  Himalayas,  By  P.  V.  N.  My< 
London  :  Sampson  Low  and  (^o. 

The  Remains  of  Lost  Empires  !  It  is  a  capi 
title,  and  worthy  of  an  American  author.  Ho^ 
thoughts  are  awakened  of  Egyptians,  Syrians,  P 
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tiickness  of  about  twenty  inches.  Some  of  the  old  gardens  are 
oStirated  by  the  Arabs  of  a  neighbouring  village;  and  many 
M  ancient  courtyard  has  been  converted  into  a  miniature 
fineyard. 


WALK  m  THE  ORISONS. 


A  W<M  m  the  Chimu;  being  a  Third  Month  in Switeerland.  B» 
F.  Barham  Zincko.  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 


little  is  known  about  the  history  of  this  now  deserted  Mr.  Zincke  has  completed  what  he  calls  the  triptych 
city*  it  is  supposed,  from  the  style  of  its  architecture,  of  his  “Months  in  Switzerland”  by  an  account  of  a 
to  nave  been  founded  by  Christianised  Syrians  about  walk  during  a  cei^n  sunny  month  of  August  through 
the  sixth  century ;  and  there  are  several  towns  in  the  Canton  of  Grisons.  The  walk  is  pleasant  enough-- 
the  same  locality  which  share  a  similar  fate — being  out  of  the  usual  beat  of  the  pedestrian,  through  valleys 
in  ruins,  and  without,  as  yet,  a  nook  in  Eastern  that  are  living  relics  of  a  golden  age,  where  every  honest 


the  same  locality  wnicn  snare  a  similar  late — oeing 
in  ruins,  and  without,  as  yet,  a  nook  in  Eastern 
history. 

From  Aleppo,  Mr.  Myers  passed  across  the  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  plains  through  Mardin  and  Dara  to  Nineveh.  The 

*  .  ^  ^  •SI  SS  1  •  __*J  V  _ _  _ Ij _ 


that  are  living  relics  of  a  golden  age,  where  every  honest 
peasant  farms  his  own  acres,  and  where  every  nook  and 
corner  that  the  sun  shines  on  is  cultivated  with  tender 
care.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  Swiss  explorers  to 


nninstmcted  reader  will  follow  him  with  some  difficulty  tell  us  only  about  the  mountam  tops,  the  dangers  of  the 
here  as  elsewhere,  occasionally  losing  him  altogether ;  ravine,  the  glories  of  the  glacier.  Mr.  Zincke  discloses 
for  there  are  no  maps  to  aid  him  in  his  search  after  un-  the  actual  life  of  the  Swiss  people  in  their  valleys.  He 
known  or  forgotten  cities.  Where,  for  example,  shall  he  d^crib^  them  in  their  work-a-day  dross,  and  enters 
look  for  Verran  Sherah,  a  charming  ruin  somewhere  with  faithful  minuteness  into  every  detail  of  their  man- 
north  or  south  of  the  line  joining  Orfa  with  Mardin  ?  A  nera,  food,  and  occupation.  Nor  is  it  the  life  of  the 
great  part  of  the  wall  round  Verran  Sherah  is  still  ex-  Swiss  people  only  of  which  he  writes.  No  traveller 
tant;  and  although  the  space  within  is  strewn  with  was  probably  ever  more  microscopic  in  his  observation 
&llen  columns  and  other  melancholy  remains,  Mr.  pf  natural  objects  than  Mr.  Zincke.  Nothing  is  too 
Myers  asserts  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  out  several  of  insignificant  for  his  industrious  pen.  He  visits  a  water- 
the  ancient  streets.  The  ponderous  discourse  on  fall.  Well,  let  other  tourists  describe  that  and  its 
Nineveh  is  relieved  by  a  brisk  description  of  rafting  on  picturesque  surroundings ;  but  Mr.  Zincke  prefers  to 
the  Tigris.  Mr.  Myers  can  be  jocular  when  he  pleases,  f®ll  fhe  world  about  the  little  tree  that  chances  to  hang 


and  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  hearty  laugh  over 
the  amusing  incidents  of  his  trip  to  Bagdad  —  a 
dozen  people  with  baggage  and  a  heavy  burden  of 
wheat  and  gall-nuts  floated  down  the  Tigris  upon 
a  framework  of  poles  buoyed  up  by  three  hundred  goat¬ 
skins  inflated  with  air.  Such  a  raft,  called  by  the  in¬ 
genious  natives  a  kellic,  turns  out,  as  anyone  would 
have  expected,  to  be  not  only  inconvenient  but,  in  a 
rapidly  swelling  river,  exceedingly  unsafe.  The  greater 
number  of  the  party  ultimately  got  a  ducking ;  the 
valiant  and  .devout  Mohammed,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  the  crew  from  the  Beduins  on  the  banks,  had  to 
leap  into  the  river  and  wado  through  it  for  his  life. 
Before  this  catastrophe,  Mohammed,  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  member  of  the  company,  had  thus  cared  for 
his  spiritual  welfare: — 

When  the  hour  for  prayer  came,  he  would  mount  to  the  top  of 
the  cargo,  spread  his  blanket,  and,  kneeling  upon  it,  with  his  face 
turned  toward  the  Keblah  of  his  faith,  perform  bis  prostrations  with 
burning  reverence.  But  he  found  praying  on  a  kellic  attended 
with  difficulties.  The  river  was  winding,  and  during  the  course  of 
one  his  long  prayers  the  current  would  swing  the  raft  around, 
causing  him  to  face  successively  all  points  of  the  compass.  But 
Mohammed  soon  learned  to  keep  an  eye  to  his  bearings,  and,  by 
making  sundry  shifts,  managed  to  keep  an  approximate  heading 
toward  the  Holy  City. 


over  the  stream  which  the  waterfall  feeds,  whose  upper 
branches  are  peopled  by  a  social  colony  of  caterpillars, 
large,  black,  and  lively,  and  from  whose  lower  branches, 
eaten  bare,  the  sable  tenantry  have  been  swept  by  the 
up-swelling  current.  This  colony  of  caterpillars  suggests 
much  philosophic  reflection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Zincke, 
as  much  as  if  he  had  come  upon  a  village,  the  one-half 
crushed  by  an  avalanche,  the  other  half  left  smiling  in 
the  sunshine.  Finally,  Mr.  Zincke  discovers  that  there 
is  an  important  difference  between  the  condition  of  a 
Christian  village  and  that  of  an  un-Christian  colony  of 
black  caterpillars ;  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  caterpillar 
to  cling  to  its  native  branch,  and  to  nibble,  until  it  die 
a  prey  to  some  winged  or  finny  foe.  “  But,”  says  our 
contemplative  tourist,  “  the  Christian  has  that  faculty 
which  made  him  a  Christian,  and  which  enables  him  to 
foresee  and  provide  against  most  of  the  accidents  and 
chances  to  which  he  is  exposed.*’  And,  therefore,  for  a 
Christian  to  die  before  his  time,  is  quite  as  much  a  sin 
as  it  is  a  piece  of  ill-luck.  True ;  but  Mr.  Zincke  need 
scarcely  have  gone  all  the  way  to  the  Grisons  to  ascer¬ 
tain  or  to  exemplify  this  truism  ! 

It  is  in  the  same  leisurely  and  contemplative  spirit  of 
finding  “  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks,” 
and  a  moral  in  everything,  that  Mr.  Zincke  pursues  hm 
walk,  day  by  day,  through  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the 


toward  the  Holy  Cityl  -  -  a  inoral  in  everything,  that  Mr.  Zincke  pursues  his 

walk,  day  by  day,  through  the  exquisite  scenery  of  the 
From  Bagdad  and  Babylon  to  Shiraz  and  Persepolis,  Swiss  Alps.  He  trudges  along,  his  guide  in  front  of 
tod  thence  to  Cashmere  and  Benares,  brings  Mr.  Myers  him  carrying  his  impedimenta,  with  what  some  terribly 
to  the  end  •  of  his  jourmey.  We  cannot  follow  him  earnest  writers  are  fond  of  calling  “  an  earnest  purpose.’* 
toy  further  in  this  variegated  trip  by  land  and  by  The  four  hundred  miles  of  walking,  the  vistas  of  pleasant 
water;  although  his  Persian  and  Indian  experiences  are  busy  valleys,  the  sleepless  nights  in  triple-bedded  bams 
jy  no  means  inferior,  in  point  of  interest  and  instruc-  or  noisy  ch&lets,  tbe  frugal  dinners  of  dried  beef  and 
tion,  to  those  met  with  in  the  gloomy  and  desolate  meagre  cheese,  varied  only  by  still  more  frugal  dinners 
p  ams  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  He  will  doubtless  take  of  black  bread  and  sour  curds,  have  all  been  endured 
^antage  of  a  new  edition  to  correct  many  little  mis-  rather  than  enjoyed,  and  are  now  described  only  as  a 
takes  which  have  crept  into  the  first  impression ;  some  means  to  an  end.  The  main  purpose  of  Mr.  Zincke’s 
ot  these  are  probably  special  peculiarities  of  American  book,  as  of  his  travels,  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the 
ut^ture,  since  they  occur  so  frequently,  but  there  are  » industry,  thrift,  helpfulness,  and  honesty  of  the  Swiss 
h  “  different  than  ”  anything  we  have,  peasant  proprietors  who  are  the  basis  and  main  stock 

nad  the  pain  of  meeting  with  before.  The  illustrations  of  the  Swiss  social  system.”  He  compares  every  Swiss 
are  not  remarkable  either  for  number  or  brilliancy  for  a  scene  carefully  and  critically  with  corresponding  scenes 
^pular  book,  and  some  of  these  are  borrowed  from  at  home ;  the  Swiss  valley  that  feeds  its  ten  thousand 
better  known  sources  of  information.  But  the  most  gardeners,  with  the  English  gentleman’s  estate,  culti- 
astounding  omission  is  that  of  a  map  which  ought  to  vated  by  paid  labourers  for  his  sole  pleasure ;  the 
^ompany  every  work  upon  an  unfamiliar  region,  healthful  independence  and  intelligent  industry  of  the 
Would  Mr.  Myers  like  to  travel  without  a  time-table  ?  Swiss  peasant  with  the  poor  weak-wittedness,  the 
Mtract  topographical  .geography  is  as  uninteresting  rheumatism,  the  thriftlessness  of  the  agricultural 
a  as  difficult  to  remember  as  an  abstract  time-table;  labourer  of  “merry  England”;  the  sunny  old  age, 

.  should  be  studied  in  the  concrete — that  is  to  say,  patriarchal  in  its  simple  dignity  and  peacefulness,  of  the 
connection  with  the  objects  which  impart  life  to  same  Swiss  peasant  with  the  miserable  end  of  the  Eng- 

O.  T.  ligh  labourer  in  some  unfriendly  poorhouse,  with  the 
inevitable  pauper’s  coffin  at  the  end  of  the  story.  The 
English  poorhouse  is  certainly  one  of  the  ugliest  and 
least  commendable  of  our  modern  institutions.  We 
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child  asleep,  an  old  man’s  smile,  a  thought  of  happier  days, 
momentary  escape  from  despair,  a  fiery  aspiration  for  the  go< 
of  his  country.  It  is  this  genuineness  and  sincerity  which 
the  main  charm  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  poems ;  they  lead  us  t.; 
to  the  centre  of  a  life,  and  this  alone  would  make  them 


do  not  point  it  out  to  the  foreigner  as  the  pride  of  the 
city,  or  as  adding  a  charm  to  the  mellow  glow  of  an 
EngUsh  landscape.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  when 
we  are  driven  to  compare  the  condition  of  the  class  of 
Englishmen  who  fill  the  poorhonse  with  that  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  class  in  a  neighbour  country — in  a  little 
unpretentious  Republic  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains — 
that  we  feel  thoroughly  and  properly  ashamed  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  institution  among  us.  Mr.  Zincke’s 
comparisons  and  deductions  are  not  flattering  to  onr 
patriotic  vanity  ;  but  if  they  are  correct  he  has  done  a 
useful  work  in  making  them  public.  And  meantime 
we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  very  pleasant  peep  into  the 
valleys  of  Swftzerland. 


straight 

lo  ^ne  ctjutrc  »  mo,  «uv*  mio  aivjuo  wuuiu  laase  mem  a  pro¬ 
fitable  study  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  poor.  It  is  rare  to  find  this  childlike  freshness  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  spirit  surviving  the  harsh  experiences  of  a  hard  and 
unfortunate  life ;  and  those  who,  as  they  drive  along  the 
highway,  care  to  stoop^  and  pick  up  a  fiower  which  has  been 
trodden  in  the  dust,  will  find  their  reward  in  the  colour  and 
fragrance  which  it  retains  in  spite  of  all  the  buffets  of  acci¬ 
dent  They  will  find  in  these  songs  the  genuine  spirit  of 
poetry. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  sum  up  the  results  of  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s  papers  in  the  Fortnightly  Re-oiew  on  ‘'The  Three 
Stages  of  Shakespeare”  till  the  series  has  been  completed. 
The  Elizabethan  arama  has  been  Mr.  Swinburne’s  favourite' 
study  from  his  youth  up,  and  this  essay  is  not  a  laborious 
piecing  together  of  new  thoughts  with  old  commonplaces,  but 
a  fresh  and  unstinted  outpouring  from  an  abundance  of 
wealth  accumulated  during  many  years  of  spontaneous  labour. 
For  real  illumination  and  suggestion,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  essay  on 
Ford  was  worth  more  than  the  sum  total  of  everything 
else  that  has  been  written  on  the  later  Elizabethan  drama, 
abounding  as  it  did  in  single  sentences  that  concentrated  the 
study  of  months  and  years ;  and  in  this  first  instalment  of  an 
essay  on  Shakespeare,  thanks  to  Mr.  Swinburne’s  discursive 
habits,  we  have  a  still  more  valuable  monograph  on  the  earlier 
drama.  In  the  opening  of  his  essay  Mr.  Swmbume  pays  a 
compliment  to  the  labours  of  Coleridge  and  Goethe  in  the 
field;  but  assuming  that  only  poets  of  high  rank  are  capable 
of  acting  as  guides  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  great 
poems,  Goethe  and  Coleridge  in  their  critical  labours  on 
Shakespeare  can  only  be  said  to  have  discovered  nuggets  that 
lav  on  the  surface,  combined  with  not  a  few  mare’s  nests, 
wkereas  Mr.  Swinburne  has  worked  the  mine,  and  his  minute 
knowledge  of  contemporary  literature  preserves  him  from 
blunders  into  which  his  predecessors  were  betrayed  by  their 
more  imperfect  and  fragmentary  scholarship.  On  one  point  in 
Shakespeare’s  development  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr. 
Swinburne  has  pronounced  too  conclusively.  While  utterly 
rejecting  the  notion  that  the  baser  parts  of  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus  ”  and  “  Henry  VI.”  could  have  been  written  by  Marlowe, 
he  maintains  that  it  is  hardly  less  absurd  to  believe  that  they 
were  written  by  Shakespeare.  He  inclines  to  the  theory  that 
they  belong  to  a  transition  stage  in  the  drama,  that  they  are 
the  first-fruits  of  the  impulse  communicated  by  Marlowe,  and 
may  possibly  have  come  from  the  same  hand  as  an  ano^mous 
play  in  heroic  iambics,  “  Selimus,  Emperor  of  the  ll^urks.” 
vVe  are  not  convinced  that  they  may  not  have  been  the  im¬ 
perfect  efforts  of  Shakespeare’s  untrained  genius  when  he  first 
applied  himself  to  writing  for  the  stage.  Mr.  Swinburne 
seems  to  estimate  too  lightly  the  probability  that  Shakespeare’s 
powers  were  raw,  crude,  and  undisciplined  when  he  came  up 
from  Stratford.  He  bad  much  more  to  learn  than  Marlowe, 
unless  we  are  to  call  in  the  aid  of  miracle  to  explain  his  ad¬ 
vent.  Not  only  had  Apollo  not  then  put  on  the  sinews  of 
Hercules,  but  the  god  had  been  doomed  so  long  to  live  in 
rustic  disguise  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  shake  off 
the  gait  and  manners  of  the  country.  But  if  Mr.  Swinburne 
makes  too  little  allowance  for  the  initial  crudity  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  earliest  work,  he  is  very  far  from  claiming  the  extra¬ 
vagant  liberty  which  some  professed  students  of  Shakespeare 
have  asserted  in  deciding  what  is  and  what  is  not  the  master’s 
in  his  recognised  work.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  most 
eloquent  passages  in  an  essay,  which  is  hardly  less  luxurious 
in  style  than  his  poems,  are  directed  in  reprehension  of  arbi¬ 
trary  attempts  to  sectarianise  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

Recent  editors  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the  high  office  of 
guiding  English  youth  in  its  first  study  of  Shakespeare  have  pro¬ 
posed  to  excise  or  to  obelise  whole  passages  which  the  delight  and 
wonder  of  youth  and  age  alike,  of  the  rawest  as  of  the  ripest  among 
students,  have  agreed  to  consecrate  as  examples  of  his  genius  at 
its  highest.  In  the  last  trumpet-notes  of  Macbeth’s  defianw  and 
despair,  in  the  last  rallying  cry  of  the  hero  re-awakened  in  thi 
tyrant  at  his  utmost  hour  of  need,  there  have  been  men  and  scholars, 
Englishmen  and  editors,  w'ho  have  detected  the  alien  voice  of  a  pre¬ 
tender,  the  false  ring  of  a  foreign  blast  that  was  not  blown  by 
iShakespeare,  words  that  for  centuries  past  have  touched  the  hearts 
with  fire  of  thousands  in  each  age  since  they  were  first  inspired-— 
words  with  the  whole  sound  in  them  of  battle  or  a  breaking  sea,  and 
with  the  whole  soul  of  pity  and  terror  mingled  and  melted  into  each 
other  in  the  fierce  last  speech  of  a  spirit  grown  “  aweary  of  the 
sun,”  have  been  calmly  transferred  from  the  account  of  Shakespeam 
to  the  score  of  Middleton.  And  this,  forsooth,  the  student  of  the 
future  is  to  accept  on  the  authority  of  men  who  bring  to  the  support 
of  their  decision  the  unanswerable  plea  of  years  spent  in  the  colla¬ 
tion  and  examination  of  texts  never  hitherto  explored  and  com¬ 
pared  with  such  energy  of  learned  labour.  It  this  be  the  issue  0i 
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learning  and  of  industry,  the  most  indolent  and  ignorant  of  readers 
who  retains  his  natural  capacity  to  be  moved  and  mastered  by  the 
natural  delight  of  contact  with  heavenly  things  is  better  off  by  far 
than  the  most  studious  and  strenuous  of  all  scholiasts  who  ever 
claimed  acquiescence  or  challenged  dissent  on  the  strength  of  his 
life-long  labours  and  hard-earned  knowlege  of  the  letter  of  the  text. 
Such  an  one  is  indeed  “in  a  parlous  state;”  and  any  boy  whose 
heart  first  begins  to  burn  within  him,  who  feels  his  blood  kindle 
and  his  spirit  dilate,  his  pulse  leap  and  his  eyes  lighten,  over  a  first 
study  of  Shakespeare,  may  say  to  such  a  teacher  with  better  reason 
than  Touchstone  said  to  Corin.  “  Truly  thou  art  damned  ;  like  an 
411*roa8ted  egg,  all  on  one  side.”  Nor  could  charity  itself  hope  much 
profit  for  him  from  the  moving  appeal  and  the  pious  prayer  which 
temper  that  severity  of  sentence, — “  Wilt  thou  rest  damned  ?  God 
help  thee,  shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  Thou  art 
raw.”  And  raw  he  is  like  to  remain  for  all  his  learning,  and  for 
all  incisions  that  can  be  made  in  the  horny  hide,  of  a  self-conceit  to 
be  pierced  by  the  puncture  of  no  man’s  pen.  It  was  bad  enough 
while  theorists  of  this  breed  confined  themselves  to  the  suggestion 
of  a  possible  partnership  with  Fletcher,  a  possible  interpolation  by 
Jonson;  but  in  the  descent  from  these  to  the  alleged  adulteration  of 
the  text  by  Middleton  and  Rowley  we  have  surely  sounded  the  very 
lowest  depth  of  folly  attainable  by  the  utmost  alacrity  in 
sinking  which  may  yet  be  possible  to  the  bastard  brood  of  Scrible- 
rus.  For  my  part,  1  shall  not  be  surprised  though  the  next  dis¬ 
coverer  should  assure  us  that  half  at  least  of  “  Hamlet  ”  is  evidently 
due  to  the  collaboration  of  Heywood,  while  the  ^eater  part  of 
“  Othello  ”  is  as  clearly  assignable  to  the  hand  of  Shirley. 

Several  of  the  magazines  are  unusually  interesting  this 
month,  and  particularly  Macmillan\  which  contains  an  able 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  wider  range  of  inquiir ;  a  scholarly  paper  by  Mr. 
Dannreuther  on  the  growth  and  decf^  of  the  Opera  ;  startling 
reminiscences  of  Eton,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis ;  and  the  most 
complete  account  that  has  yet  been  published  of  the  **  Young 
England  ”  party.  The  object  of  this  last  article  is  to  give  an 
account  of  Viscount  Strangford’s  ^Angela  Pisani,’  but  its 
gossip  makes  pleasant  excursions  beyond  these  bounds,  and 
amounts  really  to  a  history  of  the  three  men  who  founded  the 
party  as  long  as  they  continued  in  union.  The  following 
account  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  start  in  politics  is  interesting  and 


coadjutora.  Ihe  Genueman^s  Magazine  is  disposed  to  attribute 
a  great ^share  of  his  popularity  to  the  absence  of  vanity  in  his 
compc^tion,  and  his  indifference  to  personal  display.  With 
a  genius  for  penetrating  into  the  kernel  of  things,  Gambetta 
does  not  stop  to  feed  on  the  husk.  A  worthy  man  is  no 
worthier  ^in  his  eyes  for  having  a  fashionable  tailor.  Homely 
outsides  inspi^  him  with  no  repugnance.  Now  most  of  the 
bourgeois  politicians  of  1830  and  1848  instinctively  shrank 
from  men  who  were  not  nicely  varnished.  Their  eye  was 
used  to  poor  mahogany  thickly  coated  with  polish,  which  they 

S referred  to  the  best  seasoned  oak  without  any.  Qambetta’s 
isregard  of  fine  tailoring  and  high  varnish  has  greatly  con¬ 
duced  to  his  extraordinary  popularity.  It  costs  him  no  effort 
to  shake  hands  with  a  poor  man  whom  he  respects.”  This 
absence  of  display  and  luxury  has  helped  Gambetta  in  another 
way  by  removing  from  him  all  suspicion  of  being  open  to  the 
temptation  of  a  bribe.  The  turn  in  his  life  which  brought 
Gambetta  to  Paris  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
circumst^ces.  His  father  was  the  keeper  of  a  bazaar  in 
Cahors,  in  the  south  of  France,  the  representative  of  a  family 
of  Italian  traders  who  had  settled  there,  and  who  had  pre¬ 
served  their  nationality  by  taking  wives  from  their  own 
country.  Leon  Gambetta’s  father  was  the  first  of  the  family 
who  married  a  Frenchwoman.  M.  Gambetta  drove  a  Pros¬ 
perous  trade  at  Cahors,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  his  father 
that  the  name  of  the  future  orator  and  statesman  should  appear 
in  due  course  on  the  signboard.  When  we  remember  that 
Napoleon  I.  narrowly  escaped  marrying  an  innkeeper’s 
daughter,  and  succeeding  to  the  business  of  his  father-in-law, 
we  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  caprices  of  fortune,  ana 
the  smallness  of  the  hinges  on  which  great  events  turn.  If 
Gambetta’s  mother  had  not  furnished  him  with  her  savings, 
and  aided  and  abetted  him  in  escaping  from  the  drudgery  of 
trade  to  the  more  congenial  drudgerv  of  law  studies  at  Paris, 
it  would  have  made  a  considerable  difference  to  the  present 
balance  of  political  parties  in  France,  and  the  present  prospects 
of  the  Republic. 

Hesearches  in  the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  By  W, 
Crookes,  F.R.S.  J.  Burns. — Mr.  Crookes’  ^‘Phenomena  of 
Spiritualism  ”  is  mainlv  a  reprint  of  papers  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Quarteny  Journal  of  Science,  We  have  no 
space,  no  leisure,  and  no  desire  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  Mr.  Crookes  reproduces  here  his  clever  and  caustic 
reply  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  Dr.  Carpenter  does  not 
come  out  of  the  contest  with  flying  colours ;  and  many  will  be 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  appended  Correspondence  on  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter’s  misrepresentations,  that  distinguished  physiologist  and 
deep-sea  dredger  cuts  a  verv  sorry  figure.  It  is  only  fair  to 
Mr.  Crookes  that  we  should  quote  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  facts  which  he  is  prepared  to  believe : — 

A  pencil  and  some  sheets  of  paper  had  been  lying  on  the  centre 
of  the  table ;  presently  the  pencil  rose  up  on  its  point,  and,  after 
advancing  by  hesitating  jerlu  to  the  paper,  fell  down.  ...  A  small 
wooden  lath,  which  was  lying  near  upon  the  table,  slid  towards  ^ 
pencil,  and  rose  a  few  inches  from  the  table;  the  pencil  rose  again, 
and  propping  itself  against  the  lath,  the  two  together  made  an 
effort  to  mark  the  paper.  It  fell,  and  then  a  joint  effort  was  made 
again.  After  a  third  trial  the  lath  gave  it  up  and  moved  back  to 
its  place,  &c. 

Alas!  poor  Mr.  Crookes.  How  much  faith  can  now  be 
placed  in  his  observations  is  a  question  which  it  would  be 
more  painful  than  difficult  to  answer.  His  name  will  be  re¬ 
membered  in  connection  with  those  of  Florence  Cook  and 
Katie  King ;  but  his  reputation  would  have  been  gpreater  if  his 
researches  had  ended  with  the  discovery  of  thallium. 


It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  exceptionally  disadvantageous 
circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Disraeli  commenced  his  political 
career;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  had  opportunities  denied  to  Burke,  or 
Sheridan,  or  Canning.  The  distinction  of  his  father,  and  the  repu¬ 
tation  which  he  had  himself  won  as  a  novelist,  had  already  combined 
to  secure  him  recognition  in  society.  At  Lady  Blessiogton’s  he 
had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  of  the 
day.  He  was  the  friend  of  D’Orsay  and  of  Buncombe.  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Hope  to  Lord  Granby,  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland,  he 
bkame  a  visitor  at  Belvoir,  and  gathered  his  initial  experience  of 
those  scenes  of  high  political  life  which  are  depicted  in  his  novels. 
In  joining,  or  rather  in  organising,  the  Young  England  party,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  at  once  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sentiment  of 
distrust  in  the  Conservative  policy  of  the  time,  and  was  securing  to 
himself  the  unquestionable  advantage  of  a  great  social  alliance.  The 
romance  which  tinged  the  political  and  religious  sentiments  of  Lord 
John  Manners  and  Mr.  George  Smythe,  their  admiration  for  all 
that  was  splendid  in  the  ceremonials  of  feudalism,  for  the  grandeur 
and  the  picturesquenrss  of  English  medievalism,  may  also  l^ve  had 
a  congenial  attraction  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  whose  innate  love  of  Oriental 
pageantry  had  been  stimulated  by  recent  experiences  of  travel  in  the 
land  of  his  race.  ‘  Coningsby,’  which  was  published  three  years 
after  Lord  John  Manners's  poems,  and  in  the  same  year  as  Mr. 
Smythe’s  *  Historic  Fancies,’  should  be  regarded  rather  as  a  tribute 
at  the  shrine  of  friendship  than  the  exposition  of  {wlitical  principles 
which  it  was  seriously  contemplated  to  translate  into  action.  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  in  admirable  prose  what  Lord  John  Manners  has  done 
in  very  mediocre  verse :  he  commemorated  in  a  spirit  of  appropriate 
gratitude  associations  which  had  been  to  him  of  the  utmost  profit 
and  importance.  But  the  political  significance  of  ‘  Coningsby,*  as 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  other  novels,  is  critical  only,  and  it  is  a  pregnant 
commentary  on  their  author’s  consciousness  of  the  visionary  nature 
Young  England’s  projects  that  in  ‘Coningsby’  and  in  ‘Sybil’ 
the  story  is  prudently  concluded  before  its  dramatis  persona  have 
address^  themselves  practically  to  the  reforms  which  they  have 

{‘reached  in  periods  of  glowing  antithesis  and  paragraphs  of  spark- 
^  ing  paradox. 

The  GentlemarC s  Magazine  contains  a  very  fresh  and  inte- 
resting  account  of  the  life  and  character  of  M.  Gambetta, 
which  would  have  seemed  highly  paradoxical  to  a  conservative 
or  slowly  progressive  public  if  it  bad  been  given  to  them  four 
years  ago,  but  which  recent  events  must  have  prepared  most 
people  to  accept  as  a  veritable  portrait.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  writer  does  not  present  Gambetta  as  a  violent  and 
dangerous  fanatic,  or  a  blatant  demagoguei,  but  as  a  man  of 
aolid  powers  aud  rather  easy  temperament,  capable  of  genial 
as  well  as  hard  work,  and  never  likely  to  rush  for¬ 
ward  till  circumstances  clearly  and  imperatively  call  him.  It 
w  not  merely  to  his  sonorous  voice  and  glowing  eloquence  that 
Uambetta  owes  his  ascendancy ;  he  has  wide  sympathies  to 

attract  men  to  him.  Iroan  dia/*ommAnt;  tn  rhrwtAA  firfintr 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

{Second  Notice,) 

Last  week  we  attempted  to  give,  in  the  most  cursory  nianner 
possible,  a  general  impression  of  the  rooms  at  Bur^gton 
House.  In  that  summary  and  half-bewildered  descripdon  we 
of  course  missed  much  that  should  have  been  noticed^  just  as 
the  most  conscientious  visitor  must  actually  and  physically  do 
if  he  attempt  to  explore  all  the  fourteen  rooms  in  a  single 
afternoon.  Among  our  most  serious  omissions  were  the  batUe- 
af  Pkiiinn/^fAaii  the  graceful  and  humorous  idylls  of 
liAni’a  « ViniRffft.”  Mr.  Poole’s  two 


piece  ol  Itt.  l^niuppoieau,  me  graceiui  uuu 
Mr.  Calderon,  Mr.  E.  Nicol’s  “Vintage,”  Mr.  Poole's  two 
gloomy  and  powerful  landscapes,  and,  probably  because 
portraits  do  not  catch  the  eye  so  readily  as  compositions, 
th«  miuterlv  works  in  this  class  by  Messrs.  Orchardson, 


the  masterly  works  in  this  class  by - -  - — , 

Orless,  and  Archer.  For  these  and  more  si  is  of  omission, 
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in  blossom.  She  is  draped  in  green  and  purple,  a  blue  coif 
thrown  over  her  head ;  she  walks  in  a  garden  where  columbines 
^ring  up  at  her  feet.  “  Pansies  ”  (357)  is  another  figure,  in  a 
flesh-coloured,  semi-transparent  row,  on  a  couch,  the  pattern 
of  which  simulates  a  pansy  in  colour ;  a  real  heartsease  lies 
upon  the  floor,  and  in  a  tesselated  pavement  and  in  two  neck¬ 
laces  round  the  girl’s  neck  the  white  and  violet  hues  are  re¬ 
peated  again.  Fine  art  is  no  regarder  of  sizes,  and  these  tiny 
works  demand  and  deserve  a  study  that  will  be  denied  to 
many  far  more  imposing  and  ambitious. 

For  the  treatment  of  classic  fable  we  look  almost  in  vain 
along  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  A.  Hill’s  Andro¬ 
meda  ”  (473)  is  absolutely  the  sole  example  of  its  class.  Such 
works  as  Mr.  Watts’  “  Daphne,"  as  Mr.  Leighton’s  “  Rhodope,” 
were  never  at  such  a  discount  as  now,  and  if  another  Titian, 
or  even  an  Annibale  Caracci,  were  to  arise  amongst  us,  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  an  Academy  committee,  lovers  of  the 
art  which  springs  from  the  cradle  and  the  domestic  hearth, 
would  be  able  to  find  a  corner  for  their  pictures.  Mr. 
Hill  has  not  been  eminently  successful  in  his  choice  of  a  sub¬ 
ject.  Andromeda  is  to  classic  art  what  St.  Sebastian  is  to 
Christian ;  in  each  case  a  unique  opportunity  is  given  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  nude  figure  in  repose,  and  in  a  posture  at  the 
same  time  tragical  and  gracefuL  .The  consequence  is  that, 
even  as  we  have  seen  too  many  St.  Sebastians,  we  have  also 
seen  too  many  Andromedas.  Yet  Mr.  Hills’  picture  is  not  to 
be  passed  by ;  it  possesses  qualities  of  careful  drawing  that  are 
not  too  common  in  the  English  school ;  the  figure  is  elegant, 
the  attitude  well  considered  and  refined.  Some  exception 
may  perhaps  be  taken  to  the  somewhat  impassive  face.  The 
cold  smooth  slab  of  rock,  broken  at  the  foot,  and  fretted  with 
white  foam  of  the  sea,  is  well  brought  out  in  opposition  to  the 
shrinking  and  sensitive  figure. 

It  will  not  do  at  the  end  of  an  article  to  dwell  on  the  great 
picture  of  the  Exhibition.  We  leave  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
therefore,  for  our  next  notice,  and  turn  rather  to  three  im¬ 
portant  pictures  that  are  kindred  in  feeling,  though  not  in 
subject,  with  those  recently  mentioned.  Mr.  Leighton’s 
“  Slinger  ”  (398)  is  a  most  disappointing  work.  At  the  first 
moment  one  is  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  colour,  the  audacity 
of  arrangement,  the  novelty  of  the  whole  design.  A  further 
examination  reveals  fault  upon  fault,  till  one  is  ready  to  turn 
away  wholly  disgusted.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  The  subject  is  by  this  time  familiar  to 
all — a  young  man,  raised  on  a  high  platform  over  a  field  of 
wheat,  moulds  red  loam  into  balls  and  slings  them  hither  and 
thither  to  scare  the  birds.  It  is  moonrise,  and  the  orb  full 
behind  him,  the  face  of  the  moon  being  almost '  entirely 
obscured  by  the  figure  of  a  woman,  similarly  engaged,  far  in 
the  background.  The  red  naked  body  of  the  man,  scarcely 
paler  than  the  loam  he  slings,  stands  out  against  a  violet  sky, 
reddened  by  sunset.  At  first  sight  the  composition  appears 
to  be  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  it  would  remain  so  if  nature 
were  not  outraged  so  carelessly.  The  left  arm  of  the  man 
hangs  as  if  broken  or  paralysed ;  his  body,  instead  of  being 
solid,  seems  almost  translucent ;  the  little  figure  of  the  woman, 
instead  of  standing  out  black  against  the  moon,  is  no  more 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  luminary  than  if  the  latter 
were  really  a  great  cheese.  The  corn,  with  poppies  intermixed, 
is  painted  in  a  wholly  conventional  way,  as  though  for  a^  piece 
of  mural  decoration  or  a  study  for  a  Minton  tile.  It  is  de¬ 
plorable  that  Mr.  Leighton  should  have  painted  so  carelessly 
what  a  little  more  study  would  have  maoe  a  work  to  augment 
his  fame.  As  it  is  it  is  likely  seriously  to  lessen  it.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  carelessness  mars  a  much  more  valimble 
though  less  splendid  picture,  the  “Home  from  Gleaning” 
of  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  a  study  of  four  girls  returning 
with  sheaves  of  corn,  figures  that  combine  nature 
with  dignity,  and  an  almost  classic  force  and  beauty 
with  strict  realism.  These  figures  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
Exhibition ;  the  sad,  wistful  head  of  the  last,  who  bends  as 
the  sheaf  slips  from  her  tired  arms,  the  second  who  gazes 
dreamily  away  from  the  sunset,  the  first  with  set  lips  and 
eyes,  resolutely  advancing, — Mr.  Prinsep  has  never  excelled 
these  admirable  forms;  but  why,  specially  to  depress  his 
greatest  admirers,  has  he  painted  a  wholly  impossible  moon, 
shining  from  a  feeble  heaven  of  blue  rice-paper  down  upon  a 
still  feebler  ocean  of  thick  starch  ?  The  last  picture  of  poetic 
theme  that  we  can  dwell  upon  to-day  is  Mr.  Millais’  “  Crown 
of  I^ve  ’’  (^14),  in  which  he  has  manfully  attempted  the  im¬ 
possible.  There  is  a  legend  of  a  young  fellow  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  French  princess,  and  who  was  told  that  he  might  h^e 
her  if  he  could  carry  her  to  the  top  of  a  certain  mountain.  He 
did  it,  but  died  at  the  summit,  and  the  imfortunate  lady  diM 
also.  Mr.  Millais  represents  the  man,  an  intensely  developed 
young  athlete^  carrying  the  girl  up  a  sheer  face  of  rock,  em¬ 
barrassed  not  only  by  her  dress,  but  by'a  fancy  costume  of  gwen 
which  clings  about  his  own  thighs  and  impedes  his  feet.  It  is 
a  most  uncomfortable  picture,  and  is  not  improved  by  the  very 
sketchy  and  incoherent  landscape  that  forms  the  background. 


however,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  that 
faithful  and  caretul  assiduity  with  which,  unless  the  reader’s 
patience  gives  way,  we  mean  to  lead  him  by  turn  to 
the  pictures  that  call  for  his  attention,  escaping,  as  far  as  we 
can,  none  that  are  of  signal  excellence.  In  carrying  out  this 
purpose  it  will  surely  be  less  bewildering  to  fly  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  works  of  a  particular  class,  than  following 
the  catalogue  room  by  room,  to  mix  modem  and  ancient, 
domestic  and  heroic,  military  and  idyllic  art  into  what  needs 
but  sleep  and  a  disordered  stomach  to  develop  it  into  a  hor¬ 
rible  and  chaotic  nightmare. 

Beginning  with  the  class  of  pictures  which  does  not  seem, 
indeed,  to  arrest  very  much  the  interest  of  the  multitude  for 
the  moment,  but  which  lasts  long  after  the  art  that  proceeds 
from  the  nursery  and  the  ball-room  has  sunk  into  complete 
oblivion — beginning,  then,  with  those  works  which  employ  the 
human  figure  to  carry  out  some  idea  of  a  purely  poetic  kind,  we 
find  ourselves  limited  at  once  to  a  few  names  that  may  be 
easily  reckoned  on  the  fingers.  It  is  true  that  these  few  pic¬ 
tures  comprise  more  than  half  of  what  is  really  good  in  the 
Exhibition,  but  it  is  none  the  less  dispiriting  to  find  so  little 
efibrt  made  to  aid  Mr.  Poynter  in  realising  the  charm  of  the 
dawn  of  classic  art,  or  to  follow  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  in  illustra¬ 
ting  the  civilisation  of  its  maturity.  Less  and  less,  year  by 
year,  do  our  painters  care  to  present  us  with  anything  that 
can  do  more  tnan  stir  the  emotions  superficially,  or  cat<m  the 
eye  with  glitter.  The  earnestness  of  the  devoted  artists  who 
called  themselves  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  after  exer¬ 
cising  a  most  salutary  influence  for  a  little  while,  seems  dying 
out  wter  and  faster,  and  soon  we  must  expect  to  sink  down 
completely  into  the  groove  of  domestic  sentimentality.  In  the 
meantime,  honour  to  those  who  resist  it 
It  seems  natural  to  begin  with  Mr.  Poynter’s  two  decora¬ 
tive  compositions,  that  hang  sadly,  as  if  consciously  out  of 

Ce,  on  each  side  of  one  of  the  entrances  of  the  Great 
m.  They  represent  two  phases  of  the  earliest  civi¬ 
lised  life;  without  eiTori  after  historical  realisation  of 
any  kind,  they  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  two 
scenes  in  some  Arcadian  valley  in  early  Greece.  No.  233, 
“The  Festival,’’  gives  us  a  composition  of  two  girls  decorating 
the  fa9ade  of  a  temple.  The  one,  leaning  downward  from  a 
ladder,  receives  from  the  upstretched  arms  of  the  other  a 
heavy  garland  of  red  and  white  roses,  mingled  and  massed  in 
bay.  The  green  and  white  robes  of  the  first  girl  half  conceal 
the  somewhat  sculpturesque  dignity  of  her  figure ;  the  bare 
arm  and  throat  ot  the  other  are  modelled  in  an  equally 
splendid  way.  Their  faces  have  the  solemn  gladness  of  a 
serene  and  stately  race,  too  calm  for  passion,  not  over-joyful 
and  not  over-sad,  since  sorrow  and  joy  alike  go  by,  with  no 
trace  about  them  of  the  lascivious  languor  of  the  composite 
race  that  succeeded  them.  In  colour  this  picture  closely 
resembles  some  of  the  secular  works  of  Sandro  Botticelli, 
especially  the  lower  part,  where  a  bright  pavement  is  strewn 
with  red  and  yellow  roses,  heaped  together  ready  to  be  wound 
into  another  garland.  A  pleasant  touch  of  cool  colour  is  the 
dull  green  of  the  ladder,  responding  to  the  dark  and  glossy 
cluster  of  bay-leaves  behind  the  figure  of  the  lower  girl.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  the  artist  has  not  given  equal  time  and  care 
to  all  parts  of  his  work.  The  right  hand  and  arm  of  the 
figure  on  the  ladder  are  barely  suggested,  and  irritate  the  eye  by 
incompleteness  and  faulty  drawing.  The  other  composition  of 
Mr.  Poynter’s  is  less  fascinating  than  “The  Festival,”  the 
colour  not  so  delicate,  and  the  drawing  still  more  faulty.  In 
“  The  Golden  Age  ”  the  girls  of  the  preceding  picture  are 
replaced  by  two  brown  youths,  whose  almost  nude  bodies 
darken  against  a  sky  of  the  Titian  kind,  green-blue,  with  faint 
flying  scuds  of  bright  white  cloud.  The  one  hands  down  to 
the  other  a  cluster  of  pears  which  he  is  gathering  off  a  tree 
well-nigh  weighed  down  by  its  luxuriant  crop.  The  youths 
are  not  drawn  with  all  the  skill  one  expects  from  Mr.  Poynter ; 
the  excessive  development  of  muscle  in  the  chest  and  loins  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  somewhat  feeble  limbs  and  insipid  heads. 

Mr.  Albert  Moore  presents  us  with  no  great  work  like  the 
“  Tribute  to  the  Art  of  Music  ”  this  year.  He  has  thrown  the 
delicacy  of  his  instinct  for  classic  refinement  into  three  tiny 
studies  of  Greek  women,  or  at  least  women  dressed  as  Greeks, 
for  the  traces  of  French  and  Japanese  taste  are  mingled  with 
the  antique  forms.  In  “  A  Palm-Fan,”  353,  a  girl  scarcely 
draped  in  a  diaphanous  white  robe,  through  which  the  flesh- 
tint  flushes,  is  tossing  on  a  brown  couch ;  a  yellow  silk 
garment,  delicately  embroidered,  lies  under  her  in  confusion  ; 
a  soft  blue  robe,  spread  below  her,  divides  her  from  the  couch  ; 
a  daflfodil  shines  iu  her  hair ;  a  palm-fan  lies  upon  the  floor. 
This  little  study  has  the  sweetness  of  an  April  morning,  golden 
with  sunlight,  coolly  white  and  blue  with  fleeting  cloud 
and  soft  fresh  sky.  The  unrest  of  the  figure,  whose 
face  is  not  seen,  contrasts  with  the  repose  and  quiet  of  the 
colour.  The  others  are  perhaps  less  entirely  delightful.  No. 
856,  “A  Flower  Walk,”  represents  the  same  uirl.  with  the 


DEAMA. 


FRENCH  PLATS.— OPERA  COMIQUE. 

It  is  good  fortune  for  the  authorities  of  the  French  Plays  that 
8uch  a  ^Reader  of  Plays  as  presently  holds  otiice  has  taken  the 


could  not  have  been  performed  at  the  Opera  Comiqjue. 

Meilhac  and  Hal^vy,  the  twins  of  French  dramatic  writing, 
are  the  authors  of  this  extremely  amusing  absurdity,  which 
was  dven  for  the  first  time  on  Wednesday.  They  are  too  well 


regarded  m  a  manner  perhaps  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
inusic  j  and  all  this  without  a  word  of  justification,  and  merely 
to  suit  a  momentary  caprice.  While  strongly  protesting 
against  audacities  of  this  kind,  we  at  the  same  time  find  it 
aimcult  to  oiiarrel  with  a  man  to  whom  we  owe  enjoyments  of 
the  rarest  kind,  such  as  his  rendering  of  the  allegro  of  the 
conc^to  in  question,  and  of  the  paraphrase  of  Chopin’s 
Larghetto.  As  to  ^  Herr  Rubinstein’s  composition,  we  prefer 
®  hearing)  the  allegro  moderate,  full  of  life  and 
bnlliant  effects,  to  the  andante,  the  theme  of  which  is  pleasant 
and  well  constructed,  without  being  remarkable  for  feelinjr  or 
individuality.  Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  Herr 
Wilhelmj  played  a  romance  of  his  own  composition,  ex¬ 
cellently  adapted  for  his  instrument.  His  reception  by  the 
audience  was  enthusiastic. 


known  to  the  hahUu^s  of  the  French  Plays,  through  “  Tricoche  audience  was  enthusiastic. 

et  Cacolet,”  ‘‘Be  Reveillon,”  “  Le  Roi  Candaule,”  &c.,  to  1  he  symphony  of  the  concert  was  Schumann’s  in  B  flat, 

need  any  elaborate  introduction.  Some  of  their  productions  1.  It  was  composed  in  1841,  soon  after  the  composer’s 

are  sketchy,  skin-keep,  and  not  altogether  orthodox,  but  never  marriage,  an  event  brought  about  not  without  preceding  delays 
lack  fun  of  the  most  genuine  kind'  that  could  be  produced.  anxieties.  There  is  a  feeling  of  final  victory  in  the 

They  are  pungent  and  pithy,  and  one  is  quite  surprised  symphony,  particularly  in  the  first  movement,  which  opens 
occwionally  to  discover  beneath  a  thick  coating  of  burlesque  something  like  a  triumphant  flourish.  This  personal 

« ♦.iiii'no-  antirA  of  oonteninorarv  manners.  “  La  Boule  ”  is  reason  alone  would  make  us  little  inclined  -to  believe 


occasionally  to  discover  beneath  a  thick  coating  of  burlesque 
a  telling  satire  of  contemporary  manners.  “  La  Boule  ”  is 
perhyis  more  irresistibly  funny  than  “  Le  Reveillon  ” 
or  “  Tricoche ;  ”  as  usual,  the  piece  is  well  constructed  and  well 
flavoured  with  French  salt.  “  La  Boule  ”  is  intended  to  de¬ 
scribe  a  foot-warmer,  which  is  the  first  cause  of  dissension  be¬ 
tween  M.  and  Madame  Paturel,  a  recently-married  couple ; 
the  lady  insists  on  using  the  foot- warmer — the  husband  per- 

*  A.  ^  * ^  1..  A  4 «  M  1  •  n  M  A  A  ^ 


reason  alone  would  make  us  little  inclined  ;to  believe 
a  statement  lately  published  by  a  gentleman  in  Germany, 
according  to  which  the  symphony  in  B  flat  was  per¬ 
formed  as  early  as  1835,  at  ZwicRau,  Schumann’s  birth- 
plwe.  The  technical  finish  and  conciseness  of  form  in 
this  work  seem  a  further  proof  against  its  conception, 
at  a  time  when  Schumann’s  creative  faculty  was  still  in  the 
process  of  effervescence.  Altogether  we  place  the  symphony 


gists  in  abominating  the  appliance ;  and  the  spirit  of  contra-  enervescence.  Altogether  we  place  the  symphony 

diction  grows  more  and  more  until  cohabitation  is  impossible,  R  quite  on  a  level  with  the  other  symphonic  works  of 
and  the  spouses  apply  for  a  separation.  Around  this  main  Schumann;  that  in  C  is  perhaps  grander  in  conception,  and 
point  the  ingenious  authors  imagine  a  series  of  droll  incidents,  **  with  the  Romance  ”  more  replete  with  romanticism. 

r,  -i*  ^  II  ,  1  Ttiif  nn  fliii  /\fli 


Buch  as  they  alone  can  devise,  and  the  whole  play  becomes  a 
scream  of  laughter  from  the  first  to  the  last  act.  We  do  not 
know  but  that  M.  Pitron  would  not  do  better  to  choose  his 
pieces  in  a  somewhat  higher  category  of  art  than  that  of  **  La 
Boule ;  ”  but  a  theatrical  manager  must  consult  the  taste  of  his 
patrons  more  than  his  own,  and,  so  far  as  success  is  concerned, 
M.  Pitron  appeared  to  have  made  a  wise  selection  judging 
by  the  enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  MM.  Meilhac  and 
Haldvy’s  moat  recent  production.  The  performance  was 
unexception  ally  good,  Mdllo.  B^sir^e  making  a  bit  as 
Madame  Paturel ;  Mdme.  Wilhem,  who  appeared  as  a  fast 
actress,  is  an  honest  and  conscientious  artist,  who  does  well 
whatever  she  undertakes.  M.  Lecourt  was  especially  funny. 


MUSIC. 


PHILHARMONIC  AND  FLORAL  HALL  CONCERTS,  ETC. 

That  time-honoured  institution,  the  (Old)  Philharmonic 
Society,  is  visibly  affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  New 
namfis,  new  players,  and  new  compositions  are  more  and  more 
frequently  introduced  at  its  performances.  The  interest^g 
programme  of  the  third  concert  showed  a  happy  combination 
of  “  classical  ”  and  modern  elements,  the  names  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn  appearing  together  with  those  of 
Schumann,  Rubinstein,  and  '^’^ner.  The  violinist  was  Herr 
Wilhelmj.  The  more  we  hear  of  this  artist’s  playing  the 
more  we  are  convinced  that  of  all  the  living  masters  of  his 
cmft  none  can  rival  or  even  approach  the  beauty  and  fulness 
of  his  tone.  His  technical  brilliancy  combined  with  the 
artistic  comprehension  of  a  Joachim  would  produce  a  de^ee 
of  perfection  such  as  has  perhaps  never  been  witnessed.  VVe 
do  not  mean^  to  suggest  that  Wilhelmj  is  wanting  in  these 
higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the  true  artist  from  the 
Twtuoso,  yet  we  miss  in  him  that  entire  self-surrendering — 
“at  reverence  for  the  composition  and  its  eveiy  part  which 
totiDguishes  Joachim  and  a  few  of  his  most  gifxea  disciples, 
lo  speak  more  plainly,  Wilhelmj ’s  playing  is  somewhat 
^equal  according  to  his  preference  for  a  particular  part,  not 
w  say  passage,  of  the  piece  he  plays.  A  singular  instance  of 
ae  absence  of  what  might  be  called  the  “  bump  of  reverence  ” 
given  on  the  present  occasion.  Professor  Wilhelmj  in- 
roduced  as  a  novelty  what  was  announced  as  the  “  Concerto 
Rubiastein,”  but  what  in  reality  was  a  torso, 

1  torso,  of  that  work,  the  two  first  movements 

and  their  order  reversed.  We  need  not 
P  iiu  out  that  such  a  cavalier  treatment  of  a  remarkable 
ce^  simply  abominable.  The  movements  of  a  con- 

or  at  least  ought  to  be,  organically  connected 
yther.  To  take  a  scherzo  or  nn  adagio  from  one  of 
lika  symphonies  and  insert  it  into  another,  would  be 

tliA  the  legs  of  the  “  Gladiator  with  Two  Swords  ”  in 

but  Naples  for  those  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere ; 

Clima  Wilhelmj ’s  proceeding  defies  sculptural  analogies. 

X  and  anti-climax,  sequence  of  keys  ana  ideas  were  dis¬ 


that  “  with  the  Romance  ”  more  replete  with  romanticism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  symphony,  as  we  said 
before,  is  clearer  and  more  harmoniously  developed  than  is 
usual  with  Schumann,  and  the  larghetto  is  full  of  tenderest 
pathos.  The  Scherzo,  with  its  sudden  dwindling  away  into 
thin  air  at  the  end  like  a  sigh  blown  away  by  the  wind,  is  one 
of  Schumann’s  happiest  conceptions,  and  the  same  movement 
contains  some  exquisite  orchestral  effects  all  the  more  appre¬ 
ciated,  as  instrumentation,  generally  speaking,  is  by  no  means 
a  forte  of  the  composer’s.  The  performance  was,  ns  is  usual 
with  Mr.  Cusins’s  band,  correct  but  wanting  in  refinement. 
The  vocalist  at  the  same  concert  was  Madame  Elena  Corani, 
who  sang  the  aria  (“  Come  scoglio  ”)  from  Mozart’s  Cosi  fan 
tutte,”  and  “  Elizabeth’s  Prayer  ”  from  **  Tannhauser.” 
Whoever  has  advised  this  lady  to  make  herself  the  interpreter 
of  the  school  of  the  future  deserves  little  thanks  from  her  or 
from  the  public.  She  p:ot  tolerably  well  through  Mozart’s 
aria,  and  we  would  willingly  have  given  her  the  benefit  of 
silence  if  by  the  choice  of  an  exceedingly  difficult  piece  of 
modern  music  she  had  not  challenged  criticism.  For  her  way 
of  rendering  Wagner’s  melody  we  know  only  one  word,  a  very 
strong  word,  and  one  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
use  in  the  present  article ;  we  refrain  from  repeating  it. 

Last  Saturday  week  was  rich  in  musical  events ;  attractions 
of  very  different  kinds  were  offered  by  the  first  Floral  Hall 
concert  of  this  year,  and  by  the  concluding  performance  of  the 
winter  series  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Saturday  concerts,  given  as 
usual  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Manns.  Lovers  of  Italian  operatic 
airs  .were  enabled  to  ^have  their  fill  in  the  first-mentioned 
concert-hall,  where  the  singers  of  the  Covent  Garden  troupe 
marched  on  the  platform  in  rapid  succession  to  discharge  their 


all  the  living  masters  of  nis  ngut  or  Heavy  artillery  at  the  public,  ihe  songs  ot  Moue. 
proach  the  beauty  and  fulness  Albani  and  Mdlle.  Zar^  Thalberg  seemed  to  be  most  appre- 
dlliancy  combined  with  the  ciated.  That  a  pure  artistic  impression  cannot  bo  received 
:hira  would  produce  a  de^ee  from  a  potpourri  of  this  kind  is  understood.  The  only 
9  never  been  witnessed.  VVe  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  such  entertainments  is 
Wilhelmj  is  wanting  in  these  the  listening  to  good  Italian  singing  divested  of  the  pomp 
Ish  the  true  artist  from  the  and  circumstance  of  the  stage.  But  even  this  enjoyment,  we 
at  entire  self-surrendering —  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  grows  less  and  less  with  every 
ion  and  its  every  part  which  new  season.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Italian  school  of  vocal 
1  of  his  most  giftea  disciples,  art,  derived  from  Farinelli,  Caffarelli,  and  other  great  virtuosi 
slmj’s  playing  is  somewhat  of  the  last  century,  and  still  traceable  in  the  incomparable 
nee  for  a  particular  part,  not  refinement  of  Mario’s  style,  seem  to  be  all  but  forgotten 
days.  A  singular  instance  of  amongst  the  novices  of  the  present  generation.  Naturalism  is 
led  the  “  bump  of  reverence  ”  at  present  the  order  of  the  day,  and  will  we  fear  soon  work  its 
ion.  Professor  Wilhelmj  in-  baneful  way. 

announced  ns  the  “  Concerto  Mr.  Manns  had  at  his  interesting  concert  the  assistance 
/hat  in  reality  was  a  torso,  of  Dr.  von  BUIow, *who  played  Raffs  pianoforte  concerto 
rk,  the  two  first  movements  in  C  minor.  Op.  18o,  previously  performed  by  him  at  one  of 
er  reversed.  We  need  not  the  concerts  of  the  late  Wagner  Society.  In  mentioning  the 
treatment  of  a  remarkable  farewell  recitals  of  this  gifted  artist  (see  Examiner^  April  171 
.  The  movements  of  a  con-  we  promised  to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  influence  exercised 
0  be,  organically  connected  by  his  success  on  the  progress  of  music  in  this  country.  The 
erzo  or  nn  adagio  from  one  of  efforts  of  most  virtuosi  are  a  matter  of  secondary  important 
sert  it  into  another,  would  be  for  art  itself;  they  strive  for  personal  success  only,  and  are  m 
adiator  with  Two  Swords  ”  in  consequence  little  needful  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  attained, 
of  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere ;  This  is  different  with  Dr.  von  Biilqw.  lie  is  a  priest  of  art, 
defies  sculptural  analogies,  and  fulfils  a  mission.  What  this  minion  has  been  in  England 
I  of  keys  ana  ideas  were  dis-  is  perceptible  to  the  most  superficial  observer  who,  on  com- 
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remote  contingency ;  but  as  It  may  bai^n  as  a  matter  of  fact  tho^i. 
next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  It  will  be  seen  the 
(In  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  Is  almost  absm^ 
small,  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Insurance  Is  AN  OBVIOUS  nTrrw 
In  the  case  of  most  travellers. 
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coDcertg.  Mr.  Walter  Maciarren,  the  composer’s  brother,  was 
the  conductor. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuacnpte. 
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Mdlle.  Enriquez,  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  and  Mr.  Wadmore.  Stalls,  Sofa,  or  Balcony, 
10s.  6d. ;  Balcony,  reserved.  Is. ;  Unreserved,  6s. ;  Admission,  2s.  6d.  Stanley 
Lucas,  Weber  ii  Co.,  84  New  Bond  Street,  W.;  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St. 
James’s  Hall ;  and  usual  Agents. 


PRENCH  GALLERY,  120  PALL  MALL.— The 

X  TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is  NOW  OPEN,  from  Half-past 

♦til  aiw  '  9  ar 


[E  “HEAD  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR,”  by  Gabriel  Max, 

at  the  22nd  Annual  Exhibition  of  Pictures  at  the  French  Gallery, 


'PHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton, 

X  and  167  PiccadUly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  ^ 
ceived  for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  ana 
medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind.  j 

The  following  form  of  legacy  is  respectfully  recommended : — “  I 
bequeath  unto  ^e  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  Cancer  J®"”— 

in  tbe  Fulham  Road,  Brompton,  Middlesex,  and  at  No.  167  Piccadilly,  the  rom 

of  £ - -  (free  of  Legacy  doty),  to  be  pidd  out  of  my  personal  «tat^»^ 

charged  on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrying  on  the  charitable  designs  oi  ton 
said  institution.” 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers — Messrs.  Coutti  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 

By  order,  H.  J.  J UPP,  Secretaiy. 


/jOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s. 

EstablisLetl  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  reliable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  be 
secured  by  applying  to  the  SecreUry. 


1  DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c. — Valuations  and 

-A-'  Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Ternu'e,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater. 

Taenty-flve  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


TO  LITERARY  MEN,  ARTISTS  AND  OTHERS. 

light  and  spacious  fir  it- floor  BACK  ROOM,  for  office  purposes,  to  b 
at  136  Strand,  W.C.  (near  Somerset  House). 
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ITmoRE  pills  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inoonrenienoe,  or 
DU  BABBY'8  DKUCIOUS 

revalenta  arabica  food, 

VI ».  MYves  fifty  times  Its  cost  In  medicine,  and  Is  Irresistible  in  indigestion 
^Wcn  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hemorrhoids,  lirer  complaints. 


noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatisin,  gout,  poverty  and  impuriUes 


-S'  SDftSmSt  nEU8eifc»  •UU  TVIUIMUB  VTvaa  aaa  va  vw  f 

ffwnv’fltT  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
■K®,  oa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
"MfaTMd  delicate  infanU;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
JJntSns  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meot. 

CURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

svnm  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 18«». 

M  nsntlemen,— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
pvvat.kNTA  arabica  food.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
t^  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
mereury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
St  and  best  kects.-JAMBS  T.  CAMPBRLL.” 

/^URE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

iv  « I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DTI  BARRYS  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness,  my  sight  has 
toDTOved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
Diesch  attend  confe^ons,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
U  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  Ih  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  piunetto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeasor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
BerU*  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  '*  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
Mervation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabics.  The  dilld,  not 
f^  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
whidi  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
TomitiDg  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
WM  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Etoiilar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
Bonrishment  as  meat.'’ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPBIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
Ibr  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectuiJW  removed  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  die. — PARKER  D.  BINGHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

lie.— Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years*  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
Bcrvonsness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY'S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

TvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^JUre  No.  52,422  of  CON- 

XJ  SUMPTION.— “  Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  POOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMBS  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

TvU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^LIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

-a-/  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan.— **  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything ;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  drea^ully  low-spirit,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
betae  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribe  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised.  It  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  reoeive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Maitioness  DB  BRRHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurser’s  Testimonial.— 
^Bonn,  July  19, 1862.— Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
md  restontive  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
M  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone. or  gravel;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  tuemorrhoids. 
-Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 

pURE  OF  DEBILITyT^AD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABIIilTT 

“DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
wtet  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
trntation  of  the  stonoach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARBT,  Parish  Priest,  St. 
Romain-des- Isles.” 

T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Liviogstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mmuons  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  require  neither  physician  nor 
®^ne,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
perfectly  free  from  disease— oonsnmption,  scrofula,  cancer,  file., 
*»vu«  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
wMi  twenty  years.” 


^Uent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  wo  found  far  superior  to  lime 
compressed  vegetables  to  restore  offloers  and  men  to  health  and 
atm  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 


1  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Bourrieu.  Roads  off 

ujwss,  16th  May,  1878.” 

BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  ’FOOD 

U  u  for  all  cUmates)  sefls ;  In  tias,  i  lb.,  at  of  1  lb., 


®  revalenta  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

mevZ  80? ;  67?SiS?!^”  2'-  5  **  »“***  8s.  8d. ;  48  cups,  6s. ; 


288  cups,  80s. ;  676  cu^^.  ^  "  «“***  8s.  (W. ;  48  cups,  6s. ; 

K,  ^EVi^ENTA  BISCUITS.-They  soothe 

pregnancy  or  at  sea,  he^rtbilS?andto?SJSi£  iJldfS 

tobacco  or  drink^ 

They  impr^e  the  app^te,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  tefreshinu  aleen 
21b.,*6x”  24*{b!l  60?.°”*^*^*^  •ustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  sU’cd. ; 

TXEPOtS  :  DU  BARRY  &  CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

^ London,  W. ;  MDM  house,  26  Place  Vendflme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Groesi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde  Madrid  • 

Wallflsch  Gasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  tov^ 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CAUTION.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnbllo  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health¬ 
restoring  elements  of  Lau^longh’s  Pyretic  Saline,  It  is  of  the  utmost  imnortanoe 
*he  name  and  TBADE  MABK  on  a  BTTFF-OOIiOUBBD 
VV  aAFPEa  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-118  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

For  .11  who  tue  the  **  United  Serrtoe  ”  Boap  Tablet,  which  alao  ImpwU  a 
delicious  fragnmoe. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  h  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fltting  Candles,  and  Sole  Manofimturers 
of  the  **  Ltchhophtuix  *’  or  *<  Caxdui  Guaiio,”  effeotoaliy  preventing 
the  guttering  of  Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  OH  and  Italian  Warehousemmi,  and  others. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-Uke  Whitenem, 
pretecta  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  98  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  B.O. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solution  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  espedally  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNBFORD  fii  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  throughont  the  world. 


23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

for  JohnaUm^s  Com  Flour^  and  take  no  other.  It  ie  the  beet. 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOO-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  Y  upwards  of  600  MediCal  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  Invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  mneh  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  flt)  forwarded  by  post,  on  theciroiunferenoe 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PiocadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16«.,  21«.,  26«.  M.,  and  81«.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  42«.,  and  624.  6d.;  postage  free.  UmblUoal  dlLto,  424.  and  624.  6d. ; 
postage  free.  * 

Post-olBoe  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  PiocadiUy. 

NEW  PATENT. 

E 


COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  fiic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  M.,  7s.  Bd,,  104.,  and  164. 


each;  post 


foHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiocadUly,  London. 


TTOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  AND  PILLS.— With  the 

XX  departure  of  the  inclemencies  of  vrinter  many  of  its  inflictions  wiU  refuse 
to  leave  »"!*«■  means  for  extirpating  them  be  adopted.  No  lingering  cough, 
hsrardpg  hoarseness,  shortness  of  breath  on  slight  exertion  shonld  be  permitted 
to  continue  a  single  day  without  measures  being  taken  for  their  removal,  more 
especiaUy  when  remedial  means  are  safe,  rapid,  and  effective,  three  qualities 
dinlaved  in  a  high  degree  by  Holloway’s  preparatioiu.  The  Ointment  rubbed 
upon  the  skin,  draws  surplus  blood  from  congested  structoree,  and  ^ves 
immense  reUef  to  every  oppreseed  organ  oouoerned  in  the  respiration  and  the 
circolation.  This  wholesome  effect,  externally  aided  bv  the  alterative  action  of 
the  Pills,  internaUy  dlqpels  all  danger  from  latent  mischief. 
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RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRORMOaSEIIS  TO  HER  MRJESTT, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
CLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  n  coating  of 

O  pore  Sflyer  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemical 
Pbincipler,  almost  to  ^e  parity  and  wUteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  em  a 
basis  for  Electro'Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PBICB  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELBCTRO-FLATED. 


£  s.  d.  A  s. 

12  Table  Forks .  1  11  0  1  18 

12  Dessert  do . 1  0  0  I  10  0 

12  Table  Spoons . 1  10  0  1  18  0 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10  0 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18  0 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  8 

1  Mustard  do .  0  1  0  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12 

1  Gravy  do .  0  6  0  0  7 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9  6  0  13 

1  Fish  Knife .  0  11  0  0  13 

1  Batter  Knife  . 0  2  6  0  3 

2  Sauoe  Ladles . 0  6  6  0  7 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  8  0  0  4 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  6  0  8 


RICHARD.  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

to  ZK23ZZ,  M-A-jaESTy. 

,  I  336  STRAND,  W. 


_ I  8  4  0|11  2  8|U  11  «|18  19  « 

Cruet  Fnunes,  18i.  M.  to  70<. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  200h.  ;  Corner 
Dishes,  £6  16f.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  25«.  to  60s. ;  and  every  article  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver.  < 

^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

Vy  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  whioh  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be  re- 
silvered  equal  to  new.— ^timates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warrauted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1st  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of^larvers  ..046  066  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

O  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

O  assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
It.  6d. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  16<. ;  Pen  Baths,  13«.  6d. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18a. 

O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

kTl  tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing  at 
18«.  the  Bet  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen's  Pattern,  28a.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handles,  49a. 

SLACK’S  «  STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of.  ' 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  uith  quality. 

Every  Now  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,-  3a.  6d.  to  6a. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10a.  to  30a.  ) 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  66a.  to  120a. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3a.  to  6a.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  10a.  6d.  to  60a. 

Improved  Coal- Boxes,  4a.  Gd.  to  30a. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  18a.  6d.  to  85a. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  46a.  to  95a. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9a.  6d.  to  30a. 

Papier  M&ch6  ditto,  30a.  to  95a. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6a.  Gd.  to  14a.  Gd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

^  .  SITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  O  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  o 

.  Large  Set  .  24  19  0 

Q  LACK’S  .  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Flre-IronK;  FurnUhing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  andElectro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Outtery,  4ic.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


Heal  &  son, 

195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE  ' 

WITH  Pricks  of 

BEDSTEADS,  .  .  * 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURB. 
SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

-  - -  -  -  -  —  -  •  ^  -1 

TTEAL  &  SON. 

XI  195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  .  '  ? 

_ _ LONDON,  W. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60  000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  maoy  jAn* 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  Connty,  with  8a  OA, 
a  plain  drawing  will  he  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Qolonrt,  7a.  Fedignss 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  propOT||Dloiir  for  Servants 
Livery,  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  carriage  whould  be  pointed, 
according  to  Heraldic  roles.  Culleton’s  **  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Motto^ 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10a.  ;  **  The  Manual  of  Henldzy,”  400 
Engravings,  8a.  Gd..  poet  free  by  T.  CULLBTON,  Genealogist,  26  Crauioane 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  The  HerakUo  Library  open  from  tn 
till  four.  _  a 

QEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engaved 

O  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  It.  Gi. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2a.  Crests  engraved  on  silver 'spoons  end  femilT 
ifiate,  6a.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Crest,  12a.  gL 
Bettered  letter,  6<i.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family,  26  Cranteume  Street  (ooraer  of  St.  Martin’s  lAue),  W.C.  ,  , 

r^ULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

oontains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelc^ies,  all  beantlfallf 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  «i- 
grav^  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLBTON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C.  rn  t 

T3AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quirter 

JLV  ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  ooloon,  with 
a  beantlfal  monogram,  6a.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLVIOH,' 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Die  Sink^  to  the  Iteard  of  Trade,  26  CianboanM 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  1a.  ;  Name  Plates, 


2a.  6<f. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2a.  Gd. ;  Crest  or  Monogiym  iTaie,  M.;_w»n 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLBTON,  26  Cranbouroe Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  HaU 

lO  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  Londra.  2,000  to  seleet  from 
£2  2a.  ;  £3  8a.  ;  £4  4a.  ;  £6  6a.  ;  £6  16a.  ;  very  massive,  £10  10a.  ;  heavy  kn«» 
dusters,  £16  16a.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  pieoe  of  thread,  and  menttai 
the  priced  ring  required.  Anns,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  BingK 
T.  CULLBTON,  Beal  Engraver,  25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  f 
Lane),  W.C.  _ 

X  7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beat  (^aUty, 

V  2a.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedd^ 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  1m.  ^ 
T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Maztla  • 
Lane),  W.C. 

1\/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-i-vX  in  many  colours,  1a.' per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  9a.  The 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  rtmm 
Nobility,  the  Archbishope  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870—™ 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  BadgMj^t* 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  bbjw 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illumlnstsa  rmg 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  pamed.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLBTON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  aU  the  Royal  iamujt 
25  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

JOHN  TANN’S 

E/EXjZ-A.3SrOB  S-A-FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS.  , 

UTJD  SOFT’S  IDTTEJS- 

18  COLOURS,  Gd.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS. 

.t'.  i  'i  C^mplet^  dyed  in  XO  mirintes' without  soiliiig'tbe  hands.  •  ^  ^ 

’  *  *  ftiU  inttmcUqtu  tupplied,  *  ..w.  • 


Plate,  it. ;  with 


LINENS.  FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 
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<Sz;  OO- 


LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


Families  requiring  Household  Linen  should  Inspect  this  Stock,  get  patterns,  wash,  and  oompare.  Superlori^  of  taaki 
win  then  be  apparent.  Five  Hundred  Dozen  Table  Napkins  at  2a.  6<f.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  it.  Gd.  each.  DamiA" 
Table  Cloths,  8  yards  long,  11a.  9<i.  each  ;  Napkins  to  match,  8a.  9d.  per  dozen.  Table  Cloths,  8|  yards  long,  13a.  9<I.  ;  4 
long,  14a.  ;  6  yards  long,  16a.  9d.  each.  Stout  useful  Table  Cloths  from  2a.  44<i. ;  2  yaids  long,  6s.  6d. ;  2|  yards  long,  6s,  id 
each.  Wide  TJnj»n  Sheeting,  2s.,  2s.  Gd.,  and  8s. ;  fine  and  useful,  3s.  Gd.  Huckabacks,  Glass  Cloths,  and  every  desoripUsB 
of  Linen.  Patterns  sent  on  giving  a  description  of  what  is  likely  to  be  required. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 


I 


.. / 

r  '  '■ 


-  j 
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furnish  your 

t  '■ 

HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


and  SANKEY. — AMERICAN  ORGANS 


AVI.  variety  of  CRAMER’S  Mannfactnre,  and  on  CRAMER’S  Three  Years*  System.  Prices  from  15  guineas 
or  £1 11«-  a  quarter. 

CRAMER  &  CO.  by  no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood,  as  in  some  quarters  it  would  seem  to  have  been,  that  their  AMERICAN 
ORGANS  are  used  by  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  ^  their  interesting  meetings. 

•  .CRAMER’S  instruments  are  much  more  solid  in  manufactore,  and  infinitely  superior  in  quality  of  tone,  and  are  certainly  not  open  to 


Qce  convince  that  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 

Sole  Agents—R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  6  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  A  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

1:>ENNETT’8  gold  presentation  WATCHES. 

20  ga.,  80  ga.,  40  gs.  ^ 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

]U8t  oomoleted  crrnat  4n  ^ 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

.  Messrs.  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dresgmakers  and  milllnert, 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  nnexixicted  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  pl^ 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Bew>naUe  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

.u-A-ir^s, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOXHININO  WAREHOUSE, 

243.  245.,  347, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
w  purdwTOrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  elooks  fer 
designsT^^’  presMitntion,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

”  PAOTORV.  Ai.  nnH  fiS  r'T.Aon.I.lA 


FACTORY,  64  and  65  Cheapside. 


ELAZENBY  a  SON’S  PICKLES,  SaUces,  and  Condi- 

•'  ments,— E.  Lazenby  &  Bon,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  reoeipts, 
aad  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  g^uaranteed  as  entirely  nnadolterated.— 92  Wigmore  Btmt, 
Cavendish  Square  (^te  6  Edwards  Street,  Portraan  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street,* 
London,  8.E. 

tTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

A  A  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  4i  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years, 
signed  **  Elizabfth  Latenby" 


“  (CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Re6ned  BLACK 

LEAD  in  Block,  for  polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork  equal 
to  bomlibed  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  In 
Id.,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

5  .  W.  G.  NECBY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  12  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 

CAUTION. — There  are  several  imitations* 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 

UANDFACTIJBKD  FOR  TWKKTT  TBARS  BY 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genolne  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures, 


THE  PATENT  LIGHTNING  SHEEP  SHEAR 


Order  at  once  to  prevent  disappointment,  as  last  season’s 
demand  exceeded  the  supply  and  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  vast  number  of  orders. 

No  instructions  requisite. 

Cuts  the  wool  close  to  the  skin  with  extraordinary  speed. 

Any  amateur  can  nse  them  readily. 

Cannot  get  out  of  order. 

^  In  case  of  accident,  all  parts  kept  in  duplicate. 

The  price  may  seem  high,  but  the  cost  of  a  tool  is  of 
little  consequence  where  it  enables  unskilled  labonr  to  ex¬ 
ceed  bo^  in  speed  and  excellence  that  aooomplisbed  by  the 
most  experienced  hands. 

k  Forwarded,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  Post  Office  Order 

1  for  £1  5<.  to 

I  W.  J.  SCHLESINGER  &  CO., 

6  AND  7  Typi  Stbbet,  Fin8BX7hy,  London,  E.C. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  St  PERRINS*  SAUCE, 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  L  PERRINS  have  adopted  » 
NEW  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

“LEA  &  PERRIN  S,” 

Which  will  be  on  evetj  bottle  of  WOROEISTBRSHIRB  SAUCE  after 
this  (late,.and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

UW  Sold  Wholesol;;  by,  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  di  BLACK- 
WELL,  London ;  and  Bzp^  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealen  in  Sauces  throoghout  the  World. 

NoTunber,  1874.  .  ,  f  '  s, 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


J 
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NEW  EDITION.  | 

NOW  HEADY,  in  2  vols.,  8yo.,  price  24#.,  cloth.  ' 

SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  REALITY  OF  DIVINB 
REVELATION. 

SIXTH  EDITION,  carefully  Revised,  with  Eighty  Paget  of  nti 

Preface. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

JOCELYN’S  MISTAKE.  By  Mrs.  J.  K. 

Bpxndsr,  Author  of  **  Farted  Lives,”  Lc.  8  vols. 

BRENDA  YOEKE.  By  Maby  Cecil  Hay, 

Author  of  “  Old  Ifyddelton’s  Money,”  Ac.  8  vola. 

SWEET  AND  TWENTY.  By  Mortimer 

COUJKS.  8  VOlB.  ,  ^  .  w  w 

Mr.  Collins’s  pretty  title  suits  what,  on  the  whole,  is  a  pretty  enough  book. 
Els  occasional  verses  are  as  clever  as  ever.”-— 

FELICIA.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Author 

of  ”  Kitty,”  Ac.  8  vols.  ^  ^ 

**  A  very  charming  story ;  graceful  end  finely  executed.’  -^Graphic. 

DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author  of 

”  Fair  Women,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  An  unusually  go<^  novel.”— FosL 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  **  Nathalie,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

**  Wo  have  read  ‘  John  Dorrien  ’  with  great  pleasure.”— A<ften<*um. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard, 

Author  of  “  Hope  Deferred,”  Ac.  8  vols. 

EGLANTINE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Sr.  Olave’s.” 

8  vols.  ready. 

HURST  A  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


**  The  writer  of  *  Supernatural  Religion  ’  has  conferred  a  boon 
of  theology.’ — Weetmimter  Review, 

**  The  book  proceeds  from  a  man  of  ability,  a  scholar,  and 
discussions  are  conducted  in  a  judicial  method.”— A (AaurtNn. 


on  an  itodenA 


*'  By  far  the  most  decisive,  trenchant,  and  far-reaching  of  the  direct  oontri- 
butions  to  theological  controversy  that  have  been  made  in  this  genenttoo.”-. 
Fortnightly  Review. 

**  It  is  not  often  that  the  gifts  and  acquirements  neceaary  to  the  oompodikn 
of  BO  masterly  and  exhaustive  a  treatise  as  the  present  are  united  in  the  am 
person.” — Pall  Mall  Qautte. 

**  We  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  this  learned  and  able  work. ....  The 
masterly  examination  of  the  evidences  for  the  antiquity  of  the  Chriitisn 
Scrii>tnres  in  these  volumes,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  an  unparalleled  ToHmfn 
the  English  language.” — SpeUator. 

*'  It  abounds  with  acuteness  and  overflows  with  reading.”— Aeadnsy. 

«  This  is  beyond  doubt  an  important  book . The  talent  is  unquestloosble. 

Independence  of  thought,  keenness  of  insight,  width  information  sri  stteM 
in  every  chapter.” — Literary  World. 


New  Uniform  Edition  in  one  handsome  Yolume. 

MACKENZIE  KETTLE’S  WORKS. 

price  6t.  each. 

SMUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS. 

FABIAN’S  TOWER  (now  ready). 

In  the  press,  an  entirely  new  work. 
UNDER  the  GRAND  OLD  HILLS. 

JAMES  WEIR,  283  Regent  Street,  W. 


”  The  style  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  dear  and  fordbls ;  tbs  M»ye  of 
argument  are  traced  with  a  firm  hand,  and  the  abundance  of  illnstrattvs  mate¬ 
rial  contained  in  the  notes  constantly  enables  the  reader  to  exerdae  independml 
judgment  on  the  statement  of  the  text.” — Inquirer, 

”  The  examination  of  the  first  three  G<  gp  ils  in  relation  to  the  early  fsthn 
down  to  the  date  of  the  Mnratorian  Fiafment,  is  one  of  the  most  compMi 
undertakings  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in  B  igUsh.” — Guardian. 

**  A  very  learned  and  exact  book.”— Matthxw  Arnold,  in  the  Conkmponry 
Review. 

**  It  is  written  in  a  style  so  calm,  with  learning  so  weighty,  and  atdity  m 
great,  that  it  at  once  demands  attention  and  commands  respect.”— <8coCmmb. 

**  His  work  is  always  earnest,  and  generally  clear;  his  reasonlnp  sie  dksst, 
though  they  sometimes  appear  to  os  overstrained ;  and  his  main  oondasiaos  II 
will  be  found  difficult  to  shake.” — Theological  Review, 

**  It  would  be  mere  bigotry  to  deny  the  erudition,  the  logical  power,  snd,  at 
the  whole,  the  reverend  tone,  exhibited  by  the  author.”— Abindard. 


Hopkins  and  Dr.  RIMBAULT  S  great  WORK  on  the 

HISTORY  and  CONSTRUCTION  of  the  ORGAN.  New  edition,  pp.  780, 
price  £1  11s.  6<l ,  postage  free.  A  Catalogue  of  Organ  Music,  Masses,  and 
Oratorios  gratis  and  post  free. 

TO  MUSICAL  STUDENTS.-CARL  CZERNY’S  great 

WORKS:— 

School  of  Practical  Composition.  8  vols.,  each  21r. 

Royal  Pianoforte  School.  Dedicated,  by  command,  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  4  vols.,  each  21«. 

Supplement  to  the  Pianoforte  School.  12<. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  stamps.  All  post  free. 

J\R.  A.  B.  MARX’S  great  WORKS 

■1  School  of  Musical  Composition.  Pp.  641,  Vol.  I.,  royal  8vo.,  Fourth 
Edition,  16j. 

The  Universal  School  of  Music.  Pp.  367,  royal  8vo.,  12r. 

The  Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Pp.  317,  royal  8vo,  12«. 

All  post  free. 

London :  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT  COCKS  A  CO.,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Order  everywhere. 


London:  LONGMANS  &  CO, 


THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE-TRADE 

Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  with  Coloured  Map,  price  is, 

rpHE  LOST  CONTINENT,  or  SUvery  and  the  Slafe- 

-A.  Trade  In  Africa  1875 ;  with  Observations  on  uie  Asiatic  Slave-Tn^ 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  Labour  Traffic,  and  some  other  subjeds.  Bj 
JOSKPH  COOPXR. 

London :  LONGMANS  A  00. 


TEI5T25r.A.iq-T,  O-EOXiOO-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Burklaud,  Lyell,  Jokes,  Page,  and 
ethers,  on  the  following  terms : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  'Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  vrith  Five  Trays .  5  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  'Thirteen  Drawers  , .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  60 
to  6,000  Guineas  eacli,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  or 
select. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL’S  DISSERTATIONS. 

On  Monday  next,  in  8vo.,  price  lOr.  fid.  cloth. 

■pkISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  PoUtical,  PhUo- 

A-/  sophical,  and  HistoricaL  By  John  Btuabt  Mill..  Volum*  the  Poe*** 
London :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 

Of  whom  may  be  had,  the  Second  Edition,  price  10<.  fid. 

Mr.  MILL’S  THREE  ESSAYS  on  RELIGION :  Nature,  the 

Utility  of  Religion,  and  Theism. 


8vo.  cloth,  price  12#.  fid. 

T^ALKER’S  ORIGINAL.  Edited  by  Dr.  Gnr,  E! 

V  *  The  lighter  portions  of  this  work  treat  of  Religion,  MmJ^ 
Manners,  and  have  been  oompared  to  the  Spectator,  Tatler,  and  G«uirai» 
more  serious  parts,  consisting  of  essays,  bas^  on  inquiry  and  expwMO^ 
of  dole-giving  and  poor  laws,  and  on  a  variety  of  topics  bearing  direcuy 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Poor  and  Destitute. 

London  :  HENRY  RBNSHAW,  86«  Strand. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  &  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  oon- 
toinlng  an  exhanstive  Rt'view  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments,  paying  from  10 
to  20  per  cent.  1*1106  fid.  per  copy,  or  6#.  annually. 

PENNINGTON  A  (X).,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange  Buildings. 
London,  E.C. 

XpRNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

J-d  cheeter,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnrance  Cnmpanies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
Ugenus  terms  on  Theat-es,  Saw  MUls,  Indiarubber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries. 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offloes  ou  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
IS  XHI 

AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS, 

Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Sodetiee,  and  the 
Publishers.' 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  EfrBNCBR,  SAWTBE,  BIBi)  A 
Antotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  SfiA  Bathbone  Place,  W.  _ 


Prinled  for  the  Proprietor  Square,  in  the  Parish  at  St.  Bride,  In  the  City  rf  L 

EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  188  SWand,  Lendoo,  in  the  Oonnty  e(  MkiiUewx.-BATWUDAT,  May  8, 117*. 


